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Special Terms to Sunday-Schools. 

Any number of copies wanted by a Sunday-school will 
be pul up to A SINGLE ADDRESS, and sent by mail, posTacE 
PRE-PAID, for one dollar per copy. 

Special Terms to Congregations. 

Where twenty copies or upwards are wanted by a Oon- 
gregation, they will be put up to A SINGLE ADDRESS, and 
gent by mail, POSTAGE PRE-PAID, for one dollar per copy. 





Tae SunpAy-Sonoon Tres is not jssued with a view to 
4 profit. Ir 18 SIMPLY SELF-SUPPORTING. 
No OONTRIBUTIONS TO the Society are a lated to the 
aenert of this paper, or to any other of the Society’s pub- 
ications. 





THE UNION PRINCIPLE. 

No books are published by the AMERICAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION without the 
sanction of the On 44, of Pi Aly. ta, » con- 
sisting of fourteen members, from the following 
denominations of Christians, viz.: Baptist, Me- 
thodist, Congregational, Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Inutheran and Reformed Dutch. Not more than 
three of the members can be of the same denomi- 
nation, and no book can be published to which 
any member of the Committee shall object. 

This Committee also superintends and directs 
the labors of the Editor of the SOCIETY'S 
PERIODICALS, according to instructions from 
the Board ; and no article of original or selected 
matter appears in any of them, to which any 
member of the Committee objects. 











ELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY is 

entirely excluded from this paper. The 
Times will not even reply to its own assail- 
ants. Its only answer to attacks, will be to 
labor more industriously to make a paper, 
which shall be worthy of the patronage of 
warm-hearted, working Christians, and which 
shall breathe throughout the spirit of meek- 
ness and love. 
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NEW YORK, August 23, 1859. 

Th monthly meeting of our New York 

Teachers’ Association, was held last even- 
ing in the Rev. Mr. Ganse’s church. It was well 
attended, and the meeting was one of much 
religious impression and interest. It was 
most appropriately closed with the recital of 
a few brief but most cheering facts by the 
Rev. J. H. Burtis, illustrative of the most en- 
couraging progress of the missionaries of the 
American Sunday-School Union at the pre- 
sent time in the establishment of new Sunday- 
schools in the far West and South. Their 
success is quite remarkable. 

It is very pleasant to notice the devotion 
to the Sunday-school cause of some of our 
excellent city superintendents. One in par- 
ticular has just finished his third summer in 
the country. The first summer he removed 
with his family to a quiet country town in 
Connecticut to spend two menths. During 
that time he was industriously employed 
every Sabbath in visiting all the Sabbath- 
schools within a reasonable distance, con- 
ferring with the superintendent and pastor, 
addressing the teachers and scholars, intro- 
ducing new music and showing them how to 
sing it: making practical suggestions about 
teaching, governing, order, and the general 
increase of interest and numbers. 

As might be expected, all this changed the 
whole face of the Sabbath-school interest in 
the surrounding community, and an impulse 
of much value was given to the cause. The 
last summer he made his calculations io go 
where he could do the most good—not where 
he would be the most warmly received. He 
therefore chose a healthy country town in 
New Jersey, pursued a similar course, and 
like blessed results succeeded. This summer 
the brother was conferring with me as to 
what place needed him most, and we con- 
cluded a retired place in Westchester county 
was the spot, and thither he removed with 
his family for two months, which have just 
ended. His warm heart and earnest in- 
telligent labors have produced most blessed 
results. The last Sabbath he spent in the 
country he visited Sunday-schools and ad- 
dressed them in four different towns. He 
has awakened a new interest in the sub- 
ject all around. Why should not Sunday- 
school men thus turn their recreations into 
missionary enterprises for the cause? The 
results would doubtless be glorious. 

Crepo. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 23, 1859. 
HAT is the matter with the Croton?” 
has been the great question in our 
city during the past week. In the kitchen 
and in the parlor, on the street, and in the 
stores, everywhere it has been the leading 
theme of conversation. Our editors have 
devoted a large space for the almost number- 
less opinions and remedies proposed. It is 
rather amusing to read these. One fills the 
reservoir with dead men; another makes the 
Croton river a wallowing place for porkers, 
and a bath-tub for cattle of every name; 
another poisons it by the ire of the prohibited 
Sunday liquor-sellers ; another finds the pre- 
sence of sulphuretted hydrogen, and predicts 
a general plague. But the remedies are just 
as plenty. One says “boi ;” another “use 
charcoal;” Wolfe says “qualify the water 
with Schnapps ;” our friends over the river 
say ‘move to Brooklyn, and use our Ridge- 
wood.” In many cases the evil is made 
worse than it really is, and the remedy is 
worse than the evil. It is a fact, however, 
that the Croton water has an unpleasant 
flavor. The cause is doubtless the washing 
into the river of an unusual quantity of de- 
cayed vegetable matter by the very heavy 
rains. It is always well to filter the water. 
Further remedies are of no use. In time it 
will heal itself. While it is nut very pala- 
table, yet we have no fears of its being poison. 

New York is unusually thronged with visi- 
tors. Strangers fill her palaces and streets, 
her pulpits and pews. 

The “ Fifth Avenue Hotel’ is expected to 
open this week. This is the most complete 
house in the city. It is the largest and mest 
beautifully situated. It will accommodate 
one thousand guests easily. It fronts on 
Madison square, at the junction of Broadway 
and Fifth avenue. It has a large number of 
elegant suites of rooms for family accommo- 
dation. Mr. Stevens, the well known Ameri- 
can Hotel keeper, is the proprietor. No one 
doubts its perfect success. 

There are all sorts of ways to get a living, 
but about the meanest is to go about solicit- 
ing contributions for missionary and charita- 
ble societies which have no existence. This 
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species of “sanctimonious humbuggery”’ is 
carried on largely and systematically. The 
solicitors are generally pale-faced, demure 
looking women. They are humble in dress, 
and humble in mien, and humble in manner. 
The process is to ascertain first who are the 
usual contributors to the various benevolent 
causes. This is easily done. Then, after in- 
venting some name for their “ institution,” 
they insert ina book a long list of names with 
an amount opposite each, proportionate to 
what he may have given to other societies. 
The annual pilgrimage is then undertaken. 
They visit our business men, just during the 
hours when they are most hurried, and ask for 
their “‘ usual contribution,” at the same time 
showing the name on the last year’s list. 
The man has no time to ask questions. 
He hands out the “usual amount,” as it 
appears, goes about his business, and for- 
gets it. A gentleman told me that he 
had contributed to a number of objects for 
the last half-dozen years, whose whereabouts 
hecannot find. I havea list of some of these, 
which I intend to look after. If men give 
money merely to get rid of these impos- 
tors, it may be all very well. But if they are 
using money set apart for the Lord, they 
should be very cautious how they aid these 
itinerant agents. 

The Lee Avenue Sunday-school, of Brook- 
lyn, lost another of its members last week, by 
the explosion of acamphene lamp. Her name 
was Miss Sarah Morris—an interesting girl, 
fourteen years of age. She lingered about 
twelve hours. It is just about one year since, 
that a scholar of this school came to her death 
in the same shocking manner. By the way, 
this church is yet without a pastor. Rev. Mr. 
Street, of Philadelphia, preached there one 
week since. His sermons are highly praised, 
and his address in the evening is said never 
to have been excelled. 

There is very little new among the Sunday- 
schools. The monthly meeting of the New 
York Teacher’s Association was well attended 
for the time of the year. The New York 
Board held their regular meeting on Wednes- 
day last. Five delegates were appointed to 
attend the state convention at Oswego. 

Mr. G. 8. Scofield, so long an agent of the 
American Sunday-School Union, has showed 
me a walking-staff, cut on the Mount of Olives, 
by the Rev. Dr. Eggleston, Rector of St. John’s 
church, Staten Island. Mr. Scofield is super- 
intendent of St. John’s Sunday-school. The 
scholars had the stick beautifully mounted, 
and, in the presence of the congregation, 
called him out and cane-d him. He will not 
soon forget the occasion, or the school. 

Crype. 


HARTFORD, Conn., August 22, 1859. 

HE fiftieth anniversary of the ordination 

and installation of Rev. Allan McLean, as 
pastor of the Congregational church in Sims- 
bury, was celebrated in that town on Tues- 
day of last week. Some two thousand per- 
sons were present on the occasion—many 
former residents of the town coming from 
abroad to participate in the pleasant exercises 
of theday. Mr. McLean was a college-class- 
mate of Rev. Drs. Spring, Humphrey and 
Gallaudet. His whole ministerial life has 
been spent with the church in Simsbury.— 
For the past twelve years he has been totally 
blind ; but he has continued to preach, more 
or less regularly, until the present time. A 
very able historical sermon, prepared by him 
for this anniversary, was read by his son, the 
Rev. Charles B. McLean, of Collinsville. Af- 
ter the religious exercises in the church, the 
company enjoyed, in a grove near by, the fes- 
tivities of an old-fashionod pic-nic. During 
the afternoon, the Rev. Mr. Winslow, of Great 
Barrington, Mass., presented a silver pitcher 
to the venerable pastor in the name of his 
parishioners, and brief addresses were made 
by a number of ministers and laymen from 
the town and abroad. Since the eyes of this 
good old man have been closed to the light 
of earth, he has led many precious souls to 
behold and rejoice in the light of the Sun of 
Righteousness, and now he awaits patiently, 
hopefully, cheerfully the opening of his eyes 
in that bright land, where “His sun shall no 
more go down, neither shall his moon with- 
draw itself; for the Lord shall be his ever- 
lasting light, and the days of his mourning 
shall be ended.” 

A Sabbath-school Anniversary, held in the 
town of Ledyard, on Wednesday of last week, 
is worthy of special notice, from the peculiar 
character of the school. There is no village 
in this town, and the Congregational church 
stands where scarce a half-dozen houses can 
be seen in any direction from it. Yet in this 
quiet, retired place, a Sabbath-school has 
been gathered of one hundred and fifty 
scholars, ranging in age from four to four- 
score years. Nine-tenths of the entire con- 
gregation are in the school as teachers or 
scholars, and its annual summer festival has 
been a very pleasant affair for now quite a 
number of years. Some four or five hundred 
persons were assembled at the recent anni- 
versary, and after addresses from Rev. J. A. 
Gallup, of Essex, formerly a member of the 
school; Rev. John Avery, of Lebanon; Mr. 
H. L. Read, the New London county secre- 
tary; B. W. Tomkins, Esq., of Norwich; Mr. 
H. ©. Trumbull, the State missionary; and 
Mr. David Hawley, the Hartford city mission- 
ary, a bountiful collation was partuken of 
from tables spread on the green, near the 
church. To the perseverance, energy, and 
systematic habits of Superintendent Col. S. 
W. Wood is, under God, much of the pros- 
perity of this school due; at the same time 
the faithful pastor, the Rev. Timothy Tuttle, 
who has for forty-eight years ministered to 
this people, has ever manifested the warmest 
interest in the school, exerting himself to 
elevate it in the estimation of the church, 
and to promote the spiritual welfare of its 
members. 

No “horse-shed Sabbath-school” is now to 
be foynd about the Ledyard church, but the 
study of the Bible there takes the place of the 
gossip concerning stock and the crops, so 
common in similar localities elsewhere. May 
the day be hastened when the example of this 
parish is imitated in every community in our 
State. GLEANBR. 


NEBRASKA, August 12, 1859. 

LTHOUGH we live a good way from the 
rising sun, we are determined not to be 
outdone in Sunday-school matters. Arrange- 
ments are now completed for a territorial Sun- 
day-school convention. It is to come off on 
the 14th day of September next, at Nebraska 
city. All the clergymen of that city enter 
into the matter heartily—each one’s name 
being appended to the circular. The call em- 
braces all the schools of the territory —union 
as well as denominational—the former being 
about three-fourths of the whole number. We 
are expecting a good time. We hope to have 
every schoo] in the territory either represent- 
ed or reported. Young as we are, of course 
we do not expect to compete in such mutters 
with our friends in the East. This is not our 
object. We seek only to advance the religi- 
ous education of the youth in this new field 
of Christian enterprize. We seek to fuse and 
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mould the heterogeneous masses into the 
image of Christ. We seek tu impress the 
minds of the people, at the very infancy of 
our existence, with the importance of religi- 
ous culture, and of training up the young in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. We 
think a territorial convention, in which may 
be concentrated those who are laboring in 
remote parts of the territory in this great 
work, will conduce greatly to this end. We 
will get better acquainted with each other, 
learn the trials and difficulties necessarily in- 
cident upon the prosecution of the work in 
so new a country; sympathize and counsel with 
each other, and thereby be the better prepar- 
ed to prosecute the responsible duties in so 
important a field of labor. We are not be- 
ginning then a whit too soon; and seeking 
direction and counsel from above, we hope 
our first effort, feeble though it may be, will 
redound to the glory of God, and the good of 
souls. C. C. Goss. 


NASARDIS, Aroostook Co., Maine, 
August lst, 1859. } 
OT long since, I was permitted in the 
providence of God, as missionary of your 
Society, to visit a small settlement in this far- 
off corner of our land. The country is new, 
and privileges much limited. As yet, no 
church, no school-house, and very rarely any 
preaching. Yet the two or thgee families 
who moved in first, a few years since, felt the 
necessity of having their children instructed 
on the Sabbath, and commenced a “ social 
meeting’ for this purpose. It has been con- 
tinued ever since, the settlérs, as they came 
in one after another adding their childreg, till 
now it seemed ripe for organization as a Sab- 
bath-school. 

It has been my privilege to effect this— 
furnish them with a library—and now to find 
them as a school in a very prosperous condi- 
tion. 

But more than this. In answer to the 
prayers of one peculiarly laborious and de- 
voted teacher, God’s Spirit has been poured 
out, and they are now enjoying a precious 
revival of religion. Already, instead of one, 
there are eighteen persons in that place who 
stand up for Jesus. 

What a band now to take hold in the 
school, and labor for Christ! And how do 
we see the fruit of seed sown in those “social 
meetings!” 

My last visit at this school has been one of 
rejoicing. It is truly a praying company. 
Stormy weather does not prevent their assem- 
bling—their hearts are engaged in the work, 
and the Lord meets with them. 

Let not laborers elsewhere in the Sunday- 
school be discouraged, because they do not 
see the work prospering. This affords no 
reason why they should give it up, but great 
reason for their laboring more earnestly. 

“They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” 

“He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him.” 





SPARTANSBURG, Ind., Aug. 20, 1859. 

OR some time past the Rev. Isaac Bate- 

man, a devoted missionary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union, has made this vil- 
lage the centre of his operations. His effici- 
ent labors gave the Sunday-school cause a 
new and vigorous impulse. Old schools 
were strengthened, and new ones established, 
and a general interest infused into the good 
cause, To-day, at an early hour, the village 
was enlivened by the arrival of twelve Sun- 
day-schools from the surrounding country, 
to participate in a grand Sunday-school festi- 
val. A procession was formed, numbering 
about 1,000 scholars, and a very large num- 
ber of interested friends. At 10 o’clock some 
2,500 people, old and young, were assembled 
in a beautiful grove. After singing, reading 
the Scriptures, and prayer, an address was 
delivered by Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, superintending missionary of the 
American Sunday-School Union for Ohio and 
Indiana. For more than an hour, as he il- 
lustrated and applied the great fundamental 
truths of Christianity, the crowd were deeply 
interested, and impressions were evidently 
made that will never be lost. These popular 
gatherings are favorable opportunities to 
teach our youth the great lessons of divine 
truth. After partaking of refreshments, boun- 
tifully provided, the audience reassembled, 
and were addressed by Rev. T. Weiley, of 
Union city. This was the largest gathering 
of the people that was ever convened in this 
region, and may be considered the exponent 
of public sentiment on the subject of Chris- 
tian union and enterprize in the religious 
education of the young. The missionary 
operations of the American Sunday-School 
Union are highly appreciated, and the labors 
of Mr. Bateman well received, and very suc- 
cessful. A yearago the Sunday-school cause 
wes quite low in Randolph county, but now 
its onward progress inspires the hope that in 
a short time a Sunday-school will be planted 
and sustained wherever there is a population 
and youth to be gathered into the Sabbath- 
school fold. A. 





LAWRENCE, Kansas, Aug. 16, 1859. 

WO months labor as a Sunday-school 

missionary in southern Kansas has served 
to impress two facts, in reference to this field, 
very deeply upon mymind. First, the fieldis 
a very important and a very promising one. 
The present is a critical moment in the history 
of this Territory. Society is now in a plastic 
and amorphous state, but is rapidly assuming 
the shape which it will probably maintain for 
generations to come. If the people of God 
wish to secure this goodly land to the cause 
of truth and righteousness, now is the time 
for them to work. And eastern Christians 
need to bear in mind that if Kansas is to be 
blessed very soon with religious and educa- 
tional institutions to any great extent, much 
must be done by non-residents. True, we 
have undoubtedly enough professing Chris- 
tians in the Territory to secure its evangeli- 
zation, if they were indeed possessors of the 
Spirit of Christ. But the truth is that very 
few give evidence of possessing any sympa- 
thy with the blessed Saviour in the great 
work upon which his heart is set, or any 
anxiety to obey his last command. Harsh as 
this language may seem, it is certainly justi- 
fied by melancholy facts. But patriots as 
well as Christians have an interest in the 
great work of establishing the gospel in Kan- 
sas. The population of this Territory is ra- 
pidly increasing, and we trust she will ere 
long*be admitted to the Union, at whose doors 
she is still knocking. And no one can doubt 
that from her central position and ber vast 
resources, she will exert a most powerful in- 
fluence ag one of the confederated States of 
this great Republic. What that influence 
shall be will depend upon the kind of foun- 
dation upon which the superstructure of the 
new State shall be erected. If the founda- 
tions be education and religion, we may ex- 
pect the influence of Kansas to be mighty for 
good as one of the sovereign States of our 
Union. But if ignorance and irreligion are to 
prevail to such an alarming extent as they do 








at the present time, and the next generation 
are io be left to grow up as they have com- 
menced to do, the contrary may be antici- 
pated. And the true extent to which this 
Territory is given up tothe reign of mental 
and moral darkness, can be known only by 
those who have had access to the cabins of 
the settlers scattered over these prairies. The 
most erroneous impressions are often received 
by persons at the East in regard to the true 
state of society here. To meet the present 
emergency in Kansas, no institution is so well 
adapted as the Sunday-school. My own ob- 
servation convinces me more and more fully 
that nothing can supply its place. And the 
fact that the settlers manifest a great willing- 
ness to have Sunday-schools established 
among ihem makes this a most promising field. 
The second fact, which is not only a very 
important one, but exceedingly practical in 
its bearing, is this: That however willing or 
desirous the people of Kansas may be to have 
Sunday-schools, they are able to do but little 
towards purchasing books, which are indispensa- 
ble to their success. Most of the settlers are 
poor. Whatever may be the cause of their 
poverty, the fact is undeniable. Knowing 
their necessities, we have made large dona- 
tions of books, and must continue to do so if 
we are to accomplish the great work of our 
mission. But the question arises, where are 
the funds to come from? We areaware that 
the treasury of the American Sunday-School 
Union is not inexhaustible, and that the drain 
made upon it by so large a missionary force 
as is now engaged in different fields will soon 
exhaust it, unless a supply be kept through 
the liberality of eastern Christians and friends 
of Sunday-schools. AndI am sure the stew- 
ards of the Lord cannot invest his funds in 
any way likely to be more satisfactory to him. 
If Icouid have taken a few of the patrons of 
the American Sunday-School Union with me 
last Sabbath evening, to visit a little school 
organized a few weeks since by my fellow- 
laborer, Mr. Mattice, I am sure they would 
have felt that they had been wise in the selec- 
tion of a channel through which to send 
forth the streams of their liberality. In a 
school-house, perhaps twelve feet square, I 
found a little company gathered for the study 
of the word of God. There were present the 
superintendent, four teachers, fourteen scho- 
lars, and a few other friends. The singing, in 
which the voices of the children sweetly min- 
gled, was good, the recitations interesting, 
and a more attentive audience, I am sure, I 
never had than were that little group. We 
were informed of one fact by the superintend- 
ent which I am sure might put to the blush 
the scholars of many a Sunday-school in 
more favored portions of our land. We were 
told that the fourteen children present, some 
of whom were quite small, had learned, to be 
recited that day, three hundred and sixty- 
three verses of Scripture. Of these one hun- 
dred and fifty were repeated by one young 
lady. It is just such schools as this that we 
wish to establish all over this beautiful Terri- 
tory. Who will furnish the American Sun- 
day-School Union with funds to enable them 
to carry on this good work? Has not some 
one a thank-offering of five or ten dollars to 
present to the Union, which may enable them 
to establish a new Sunday-school in this des- 
titute land? A. M. H. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
A Sabbath Afternoon in the Country, 





T is the afternoon of a lovely Sabbath in 

summer. All nature seems hushed in the 
quiet of repose. Not a breath of air stirs 
among the branches of the trees, clothed in 
all their glorious verdure of green. Even the 
birds, as if awed by the very solemnity of the 
scene, cease to warble and rest mute among 
the boughs. Nought can be heard but the 
trickling of the stream, as its waters glide 
over some small rock, and form a mimic wa- 
ter-fall. All thoughts of the outer world are 
lost in sacred communion with nature. Anon 
the village bell breaks the stillness with its 
sclemn, well-remembered tones, calling the 
villagers to worship him, the Author and 
Creator. And now they are seen with quiet 
yet happy step, wending their way to the vil- 
lage church, whose white spire can just be 
seen through the foliage of the trees, glisten- 
ing in the summer sun. Fathers and mothers, 
with their children, all with happiness beam- 
ing in their faces. Now the bell has ceased 
to ring, and theservices commence. The mi- 
nister rises and gives out the psalm. Andas 
our old forefathers praised God, so do their 
descendants in this retired village. The whole 
congregation break forth into the anthem of 
praise well known to all, beginning— 

The Lord’s my shepherd, I’ll not want; 

He makes me down to lie ; 
In pastures green he leadeth me, 
The quiet waters by.” 

How very appropriate. The psalm is ended, 
and the whole congregation, with one accord, 
rise to engage in prayer. The man of God 
prays fervently, and gives thanks to God that 
they are allowed to be in the land of the living 
and behold the wondrous works of the Most 
High. The prayer is ended. Again the con- 
gregation unite in praise. And then swells 
forth, in solemn tones, that ancient tune, “Old 
Hundred.” The Bible is now opened and the 
text read—“ For my yoke is easy and my bur- 
den is light.” Then follows a discourse, plain 
though it be, yet well adapted to the humble 
villagers, showing the happiness of the chris- 
tian’s life. The sermon finished, another 
prayer is offered, another psalm is sung, and 
the congregation rise to receive the blessing. 
All go now quietly to their homes, talking of 
the sermon, and of the happiness the Sabbath 
brings. After supper the families are sitting 
in front of their cottages, engaged in quiet 
conversation, till the sun, “ that glorious orb 
of day,” is set, and the shades of night de- 
scend. JENNIE. 

Tue Arasic Brstz.—This language is 
spoken by not less than eighty millions of 
people, scattered throughout Syria, Northern 
Africa, Arabia, Hindostan and China. 
Through all these regions barriers to the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures have been broken 
down so rapidly as to surprise the most san- 
guine. No kingly or priestly power can ever 
set up these barriers ag&in, and loud is now 
the call to give the Arabic Bible to these ac- 
cessible millions. The lamented Dr. Eli 
Smith had carried a new and superior trans- 
lation of the New Testament to the last of 
Acts, when death took him away from his 
loved and all important labors. The work 
will, however, be completed under the skill 
and energy of Dr. Van Dyke, of the Syrian 
Mission, who is eminently qualified to suc- 
ceed Dr. Smith in the work. Each proof is 
sent, for criticisms and suggestions, to all the 
members of the mission, and also subjected 
to the most rigid scrutiny of the most learn- 
ed grammarian in Syria. This Arabic New 
Testament will take rank as a classic wherever 
pure Arabic is spoken, and yet not be beyond 
the reach of the common people.—Boston 
Traveller, Aug. 16. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
Local Conventions in Connecticut, 


Wrentaren county had, relatively, fewest 
children gathered into the Sabbath- 
schools, by the returns of 1858, of any por- 
tion of Connecticut. At the same time, in no 
part of the State are found more earnest, de- 
voted, and persey: laborers in the Sab- 
bath-school cause, and in no other county has 
there, seemingly, been greater increase of in- 
terest, within the last twelve months. On 
Tuesday, August 16th, the Sabbath-school 
teachers of this county gathered at Pomfret, 
and had an interesting session of conference, 
calculated to prove highly beneficial to those 
towns represented in it. Rev. T. T. Water- 
man, of West re was chosen president 
of the Convention, Mr. A. M. Griggs, of Chap- 
lin, secretary, and Dr. Lewis Williams, of 
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For the Sunday-School | Times, 
“LOVEST THOU ME?” 


Lovest thou me? Why doth the world allure, 
And tempt thee with her false and fickle ways 
Why dost thou cling to perils that endure, 

And shadow darkly all thine earthly days? 
Why hug Ambition’s ph 4, to thy heart, 

And climb o’er Mammon’s slippery ascent, 
And find thy spirit’s chosen better part 








Pomfret, Mr. H. L. Danielson, of Daniel 
ville, and Rev. R. 8. Morse, of Thompson, the 
business committee. Mr. John W. Griggs, of 
Chaplin, made a very encouraging statement 
concerning a Union school, of which he is 
superintendent, in an outer district of that 
town, started in connection with the labors of 
our state missionary. Some forty scholars 
are already brought in from a locality hither- 
to rarely represented in the sanctuary, and 
the interest now manifested in the school by 
the entire ——— greatly cheers those 
first engaged init. Rev. F. Williams, pastor 
of the only church in Chaplin, thought this 
Union school the most interesting feature of 
the Sabbath-school enterprise in that town. 

In addition to the work of the state mis- 
mionary, and the county secretary, in Wind- 
ham county, Mr. H. L. Danielson, of Daniel- 
sonville, has for some months voluntarily de- 
voted himself to the work of stirring up and 
encouraging the Sabbath-school laborers in 
the several towns, and has already visited 
one-fourth or more of all the schools in the 
county. The Congregational church at 
Danielsonville also keeps a local missionary 
(Deacon Dunham,) at work in their vicinity, 
and throughout the county the ministers are 
now awake to the duty and importance of 
home evangelization. Rev. W. C. Walker, of 
the Baptist church at Putnam, came to the 
convention with a large two-horse wagon- 
load of scholars from his Sabbath-school, to 
sing at the children’s meeting in the after- 
noon, at which time he led the singing, as he 
always does in his own school. Rev. Charles 
P. Grosvenor, of Canterbury, who took part 
in the exercises of the afternoon, was state 
agent of the Connecticut Sabbath-school 
Union, some twenty-five to thirty years since, 
when that cone | was auxiliary to the Ame- 
rican Sunday-School Union, and he labored 
as a missionary of the Hartford county Sab- 
bath-school Union, in Illinois, in the pioneer 
days of the Sabbath-school work in our land. 
Mary good results of his work in our state 
are still apparent, and his annual reports fur- 
nish much of valuable suggestion to laborers 
in this field at the present day. Mr. David 
Hawley, city missionary of Hartford, was pre- 
sent, and addressed the children and adults 
as only he can talk to them, telling of the 
power of love over the hearts of little out- 
casts, a8 manifested in his abundant mission- 
labors, and of the value of early religious 
training. : 

After a full and free discussion, and ear- 
nest addresses to all present to go home and 
work systematically and perseveringly in their 
own fields, the following resolutions were 
unanimously passed : 

Resolved, That this convention desires the 
church of Christ to remember and act upon 
the injunction of our Redeemer: “Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this con- 
vention, none are too old, none too ignorant 
or too wise to find pleasure and profit in 
the study of the Bible, and in attendance 
at the Sabbath-school, and that the influence 
of all who love Christ, or the little ones, 
should be exerted by example as well as 
precept, in favor of such study and such at- 
tendance. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this con- 
vention, the Christians of Windham county, 
lay, as well as clerical, have a duty to the 
neglected children of their rural districts, 
which may only be discharged by bringing 
them under religious influence in Sabbath- 
schools already formed, or by bearing to them 
the messages of gospel truth, and gathering 
them into branch or mission schools. 

Resolved, That the weekly sessions of the 
Sabbath-school should never be discontinued 
by summer or winter, until souls are less pre- 
cious, their great adversary less active, and 
religious instruction less valuable than now, 
or until the night has come “when no man 
can work.” 

At New London, on Thursday, the 18th 
inst., another county convention was held— 
being very largely attended. B. W. Tomp- 
kins, Esq., of Norwich, was president; A. C. 
Arnold, of New London, secretary; with a 
vice-president from each town represented. 
The morning session was in the First Baptist 
church—reports from various schools being 
received and commented on. At 2} o'clock, 
P. M., a children’s meeting was held in the 
First Congregational church, where it was 
supposed some 3,009 persons were gathered. 
This large audience were addressed by Rev. 
A. ©. Bronson, of Mystic River, Mr. David 
Hawley, of Hartford, and Mr. E. M. Gallaudet, 
superintendent of the institution for the deaf 
and dumb in Washington City. The last 
speaker contrasted the children of his school 
with those gathered before him. His scholars 
never sing—they never speak—their teachers 
have no word of utterance for them during 
all the exercises of their Sabbath-school ses- 
sions. He explained the mode of communi- 
cating with mutes, and closed by offering the 
Lord’s prayer in the sign language. 

At 4 P. M., the convention resumed its ses- 
sions in the Baptist church. Discussions 
as to the best mode of conducting the Sab- 
bath-school concert, of promoting systematic 
benevolence amongst children, of increasing 
the attendence of adults, of interesting pa- 
rents more generally, and of bringing in those 
who are yet outside, occupied the remainder 
of the afternoon. 

In the evening the First Congregational 
church was again crowded, and a large and 
attentive audience were addressed by Rev. 
J. D. King, pastor of the Methodist church in 
that city; H. CO. Robinson, Esq., of Hartford ; 
and Mr. Trumbull, our state missionary, Mr, 
King pleaded the Sabbath-school cause ear- 
nestly and powerfully, and represented in a 
clear and strong light, the folly of the church 
in giving so little time to so great a work as 
that of controlling the eternal history of 
childhood. Mr. Robinson beautifully and 
eloqugntly set forth the incentives and en- 
couragements to Sabbath-school labor, and 
the importance of winning to Christ those 
already won to the Sabbath-school. Mr. 
Trumbull spoke of the opening in the Sab- 
bath-school field for those of every age, and 
the extent and importance of the work yet to 
be done in that field in this state. 


B th the lowly bending firmament? 


Lovest thou me? Why in the temple’s shrine, 
Deep in thy heart such idols do I see? 
Are gold, and treasure, comfort, ease supine, 
The Atting peers within thy soul for me? 
Are earthly loves, the truest, fondest, best, 
The only arks where thy affections hide? 
Where is the room within thy throbbing breast 
For Christ thy own Redeemer to abide? 


Lovest thou me? Then gird mine armor on, 
And bravely hie thee to the field of life; 
Many have fallen in the fervid sun; 
It needeth warriors in the constant strife ; 
Lift up thine eyes to Calvary’s mount of grief, 
And view the cross blood-stained erected there; 
That sight shall give thy weary heart relief, 
And raise thee up a crown of life to wear. 
Brooklyn, August, 1859. M. E. M. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 


HE Sunday-school of the First Congrega- 
tional church, Norwalk, Conn., is mostly 
supporting a Sunday-school missionary in 
the West. They expect to raise for him this 
year $200. He is multiplying schools rapidly 
on his field, and gives his supporters monthly 
news from the scene of his labors, Like most 
of the Sunday-school missionaries, he found 
the poverty of the people an obstacle in the 
way of his success. They could not buy 
books for the schools, and without books the 
schools would surely die. 
In one of his letters, the missi 
pened to mention this fact. After 
letter, the superintendent suggested to the 
school, that on the following Sabbath they 
should bring a free-will offering to be sent 
to their missionary, and donated to poor 





localities in books. This was enough. The 
next Sabbath brought thirty-five dollars into 
the treasury. No one expected half this 


amount. It has gone to its destination, and 
will be the means of starting the Sunday- 
school in many neighborhoods. 

Now, it is very natural for us to expect lib- 
eral things from those who have shown them- 
selves to be “‘liberally-minded.” We shall 
not be disappointed in this school. A few 
days since, they, like many other schools, 
were treated to a festival in a grove near by. 
The occasion was a joyous one. Every heart 
was light and happy. But they did not for- 

t to be thankful to God for their festive 
.. They knew they were enjoying privi- 
leges denied to many. They thought of the 
dear children for whom their missionary was 
laboring, and on the spot took up a collection 
of ten rs. This was their offering to the 
Lord of thanksgiving. It has gone to the 
far West, and soon another of God’s earthly 
schools will be in operation through their 
instrumentality. They will not soon forget 
their day of merriment and glee. Long will 
they remember how they sported, and how 
they sang, and how they feasted. But, if I 
mistake not, this act of thanksgiving will one 
day be revealed to them as worthy of the most 
happy memories which shall linger about the 
scenes of that delighful occasion. 

I have no idea what they'll do next. Cer- 
tainly, something else will receive their atten- 
tion soon. I only pen these lines to show 
to other schools, what may be done, if they 
only have “the right spirit.” Oxyps. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 


“BE EARNEST---BE FAITHFUL” 


UCH was the dying injunction of a young 
S pastor, to a friend who stood by his bed- 
side. Earnest and faithful had he been in his 
Master’s service, and in the one short year in 
which he was permitted to labor as a Chris- 
tian minister, his heart-felt exhortations, in 
connection with the influence of his holy life, 
had been effectual, under the divine prem 
in bringing many @ repenting bgp cm 
to his father’s house. Butin the very com- 
mencement of his usefulness, he was called to 
cease from his labors, and enter upon their 
reward; and as he lay momentarily expectin; 
the summons to depurt, with the awful won 
ties of eternity in view, this was his advice: 
“ Be earnest—be faithful.” It was not “Seek 
pleasure, and wealth, and honor ;” for these 
things, beheld by the light from the eternal 
world, appeared altogether vain and worth- 
less. Then he saw the true design of i", 
and felt how much to be desired above 
things else, in that hour when “heart and 
flesh fail,” is the privilege of looking back 
upon a life spent in serving God earnestly and 
faithfully. 

“ Be earnest—be faithful.” Christians, the 
exhortation comes to you as from the eternal 
world. He who gave it is now a “shining 
one” in Heaven. Would you stand where he 
stands? Would you enjoy the bliss that is 
his? Then, like otal “be earnest and faith- 
ful” now for God. The subject demands: 
earnestness. God asks for all the energies of 
the soul. Christian, whatever position you 
occupy, “be faithful.” Are you a pastor? a 
“be faithful.’ Are you a Sabbath-sch 
teacher? “ Be faithful” to the young immor- 
tals who are thus brought under your influ- 
ence. Sow diligently in the fertile soil of 
their hearts the good seed, and you shall see 
a bountiful harvest, to the honor and glory of 
God. Remember that you “ Paint for eternity.” 
That the impressions you make on their ten- 
der minds will never be effuced, That you 
are assisting in the formation of character, 
which will be ornaments to the home of the 
blest above, if faithfully dealt with, but which, 
if neglected, may for ever curse your neglect 
in the world of despair. Whoever you are, 
“ Be earnest—be faithful.” While “ diligent 
ir business,” be also “fervent in spirit, serv- 
ing the Lord,” faithfal to God, to yonrselves, 
and to your fellow-men. And then how rich 





a reward for all labors and self-denials will be 
the words of Christ, ‘ Well done, thou good 





and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” J. @. D. 
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There are in our Sunday-schools hundreds 
and thousands of teachers, men and women, 
who love the work, and who are finished 


fh s to be a subject of profound grati- 
= as it is of unceasing admiration. But 
of how many of his teachers does a super- 
intendent feel the ul conviction, as he 
goes through his that between them 
and their scholars there is none of that actual 
contact and intercommunication of mind with 
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The first 
01 is its aggressive work. With- 


Sunday. 


impression, there ‘is this clear, intelligible, 
momentous fact, that in these United States, 
by universal consent and by large odds, there 
are more children out of Sunday-school than 
there are init. Nine-tenths of these children 
are not only out of Sunday-school, but are 
without any other stated religious privileges, 
and are growing up in ignorance and sin. 
The aggressive 24 of the Sunday-school is 
to bring in this mighty host, to enrol them in 
the Sunday-school army. The aim of 
the friends of the Sunday-school should be no 
less than to bring every one of these three or 
four millions of neglected and destitute child- 
ren under the influence of Christian and Bible 
culture, 

It is truly an aggressive work. It can 
never be accomplished by standing still, or 
staying at home. Whatever agency under- 
takes this work, must be prepared to go forth 
Jesus-like to the destitute and the erring— 
not standing and calling at a distance, but 
going right to the little ones in whatever dark 
or disgusting abodes they are to be found, 
taking them by the hand, and by a kind and 
loving coercion bringing them in. In our 
cities and older settlements it is a work for 
the churches. Anestablished Christian church 
is an organization of all others fitted for this 
very task, But in theinterior and thinly settled 
parts of the country, in the wide and ever 
advancing frontier region of the United States, 
where Christian churches do not yet exist, the 
work is to be done, and can be done, only by 
an organization like the American Sunday- 
School Union. To this work our Society is 
constantly directing its best energies. It has 
in the field’ large number of active, 
laborious missionaries, who are spending 
their whole time in traversing destitute neigh- 
borhoods, going from house to house, talking 
with the people and the children wherever 
they can be found, in the woods, the prairies, 
the cabins, the corn-fields, or by the roadside, 
and by personal conversation and influence 
bringing them together and forming them 
into Sunday-schools. Between fifty and a 
hundred of such new Sunday-schools are thus 
formed every Sabbath, every one of which, in 
all ordinary cases, becomes a permanent cen- 
tre of religious influence and teaching, and 
oftentimes the parent of a Christian church. 
There are individual missionaries, veterans 
in the service, who have, by their own per- 
sonal labors, established singly nearly a thou- 
sand new Sunday-schools. 

This, then, is the aggressive work of the 
Sunday-school enterprise—the bringing into 
the Sunday-school every child that is not in. 
It is a great work. It calls for the best 
talent and the largest liberality of the church 
in every sphere of its operations, whether by 
individual enterprize, by single churches and 
Sabbath-schools, or by the great national 
Society. It is a work for all. 

But it will be of little avail to bring the 
children into the Sunday-school, unless there 
are the means and agencies for giving them 
suitable instruction when there. This leads 
to the consideration of the other aspect of the 
Sunday-achool work. It cannot be concealed, 
and it ought not to be concealed, that in the | 
Sunday-school itself, in its very essence, there 
is a great and alarming want,—a want which 
no one seems to be able to point out the means 
of supplying,—yet a want which must be 
supplied, er the whole enterprise will bea 
failure! If the Sunday-school enterprise is 
to move forward, if it is really to accomplish 
its high mission, there must be more, and espe- 
cially there must be BertER TeacuErs. If the 
children come together merely, or mainly, to 
hear a few anecdotes, to exchange library 
books, tosing their sweet songs, and to see each 
other’s sunny looks, and generally to have a 
pleasant time for an hour or an hour anda 
half, once or twiee on the Sabbath, they are 
doing better doubtless than they would do if 
prowling about the streets or the fields. But 
the school is not doing for them what it is 
designed to do. It is not giving them that 
stated, regular, solid religious culture and 
discipline which, as Christ’s lambs, they are 
entitled to receive from Christ’s people. 

We believe we are not disposed to be cen- 
sorious, We think our readers will bear us 
out in saying that such is not the habit of our 
mind. But a pretty large experience, and 
some considerable opportunities for observa- 
tion, both in Sunday-schools and in other 
schools, have led to the belief that the amount 
of real substantial teaching in our Sunday- 
schools is far less than it is generally sup- 
posed to be, or than a superficial examination 
of the facts would seem to warrant one in 
believing, 

Who are our Sunday-school teachers? A 
large majority of them, perhaps fully nine- 
tenths, are by necessity, and they ever 
must be, persons who are not professional 
teachers,—who know nothing of teaching, 
either as a science or an art, except what they 
happen to stumble upon by experimenting on 
ignorant and unruly children for an hour or 
so once a week. Is the moral and religious 
training of an undying spirit a work of so 
little delicacy, and of such easy performance, 
that we may trust it with unconcern to the 
first inexperienced bungler that offers, when 
we would not trust the mending of our coat, 
or the cobbling of our shoes, except to one 
who had acquired skill in the art by long years 


teachers are there im all our schools, warm- 
hearted young disciples, men and women, who 
truly love the Lord and want to do his work, 
who are themselves well-educated, who study 
their lessons, and come to their classes well 
prepared with scriptural knowledge, who are 
known among their friends as good scholars, 
and persons of general intelligence, but who, 
when they undertake to impart their know- 
ledge to a class of young children, or when 
they try to put themselves into direct intel- 
lectual contact with such a class, or to secure 
and hold down to a given subject that flitting, 
evanescent thing, a child’s attention, are as 
awkward and unsuccessful as they would be 
if they were to attempt, untaught, to adjust 
the mechanism of a watch. 

Here, then, is the second great necessity of 
the Sunday-school. How may we give the 
practical training that is needed, to this vast 
array of consecrated talent that is to be found 
in the church? If even in the week-day 
school, where the ers do nothing but 
teach, and where in & majority of cases it 
is their business and profession for life, if 
even for such teachers it is found neces- 
sary, not only that they should have compe- 
tent knowledge of the subjects taught, but 
that besides, and in addition to everything 
else, they should in Normal or Trainin 
schools have special instruction in the art itself 
of teaching, in learning how to impart know- 
ledge, how really to get hold of the young mind, 
surely something is needed forthe thousands of 
young persons every year just beginning to 
teach in our Sabbath-schools. Our Sabbath- 
school teachers need to be trained in the art 
of teaching. How this want is to be supplied 
we do not know that we are prepared to say. 
But that it is a want, that this want must be 
supplied, and that it will be supplied, and 
that when it is thus supplied our schools will 
be increased ten-fold in their efficiency for 
good, we have no more doubt than we have, 
that by the aggressive work already spoken 
of, they will increase many-fold in numbers. 

Wedo hope that our practical Sunday-school 
men, we hope that our own contributors, 
many of whom are themselves eminent for 
their skill as teachers, will address them- 
selves seriously to the consideration of this 
grave subject. How shall the teaching talent 
of our Sunday-school teachers be developed? 





him that hath shall be given. In the 
world of business, he who has capital can 
make more rapid acquisitions of wealth than 
he who has merely the power to put forth 
physical or intellectual labor. In the world 
of mind, he who possesses some degree of 
knowledge has facilities for acquiring addi- 
tional knowledge,—facilities which the igno- 
rant do not possess. Every truth is related 
to other truths, to the attainment of which 
it leads the way. He who is possessed of 
some degree of intellectual strength is in a 
condition for acquiring additional strength, 
To him that hath shall be given. 

The same law holds in respect to benevolent 

feeling. He who has any benevolence, may 
have a greater amount of it. In that which 
he possesses he has the pledge of more, if he 
desires it. The existence of benevolent feel- 
ing is the condition of benevolent action. 
Benevolent action increases the power of 
benevolent feeling. 
We all need a warmer glow of benevo- 
lence in our hearts. We should then do more 
for the happiness of men, and the glory of 
God. With a greater degree of benevolent 
feeling, the teacher could bear longer with 
the waywardness, and ingratitude, and stu- 
pidity of his pupil, and could the more ear- 
nestly ply the means for his improvement. 


Instead of complaining of a want of feel- 
ing, he should remember that to him that 
hath shall be given, and should employ 
the means on which the realization of that 
truth is conditioned. That condition is action 
prompted by the feeling already possessed. 
He who feels some interest in the welfare of 
others, the teacher who feels some interest in 
the welfare of his pupils, can put forth some 
efforts in their behalf. The more he exerts 
himself to do them good, the deeper the inter- 
est he will feel in their welfare. This bene- 
volence towards them will increase, just in 
proportion to the amount and earnestness of 
his efforts to do them good. 

Let no one, through fear of practicing 
hypocrisy, hesitate to perform acts of kind- 
ness, though the feeling of benevolence be 
not as strong as is desired. Such action is 
not making a pretence of benevolence which 
does not exist. It is doing from a sense of 
duty that which shall increase the feeling of 
benevolence; it is doing that which shall 
verify the declaration that, to him that hath 
shall be given. 

The teacher complains of a want of skill 
in instruction. He would fain get a stronger 
hold upon the minds and hearts of his class. 
He would fain know how to interest the list- 
less, to guide the inquiring aright. 

The fact that he has these desires, shows 
that he has some of the qualifications of a 
teacher, and some degree of skill. Let him 
remember that, to him that hath shall be 
given—given through action on his part. Every 
effort he makes to engage the attention of his 
pupil and waken him to mental activity—to 
communicate trath clearly, and to arouse 
feeling in view of truths adapted to produce 
it, will give him increased power as a teacher. 
He may thus, by effort, go on from strength 
to strength. 

One thing should not be forgotten. 
his painstaking, he should add prayer. 


To all 





Tue Rev. John H. Shedd, missionary of the 
American Board, appointed to go to the Nes- 
torian mission of Persia, was ordained on the 
23d of July, by the Presbytery of Franklin, 
at Mt. Gilead, Ohio. The charge to the mis- 
sionary was given by his father, the Rev. 





apprenticeship ? 


Henry Shedd, of Mt. Gilead. 








T. ANN’S church for deaf mutes, in Figh- 

teenth street, near Fifth avenue, New 
York, was duly “re for divine service on 
8 , Au The , the » Rev. 

udet, ee the morning ; 
in the afternoon, and the 
in 2 evening. A large con- 
gregation was in attendance at the evening 
services, at which time the pastor read an ap- 
peal in behalf of the parish, setting forth the 
work that had been accomplished by the church 
since its organization in 1852. 150 deaf 
mutes had been received. Upwards of 40 had 
been confirmed; 28 adults had been baptized, 
14 had been married; 9 adults and 4 children 
of deaf mutes had been buried. The sum of 
$50,000 was needed to meet the expenses in- 
curred in the purchase, and it was to be 
hoped that a Christian community would 
contribute cheerfully to a work designed to 
benefit those who were appropriately called 
the children of silence. 









Young Men’s Christian Association. 


HE regular monthly meeting of this asso- 
ciation was held in the Sansom street 
Baptist church, on Monday evening, August 
22. Although the weather was warm, the 
church was crowded with an attentive con- 
gregation. The opening religious exercises 
were conducted by the Rev. J. W. Cracraft, of 
this city, and the Rev. Mr. Janvier, a mission- 
ary from India. The prominent feature of the 
meeting was the reading of a deeply interest- 
ing essay on the Irish revival, by Mr. James 
Grant. The fact that the essayist had visited 
the scenes of the revival a few months ago, 
added much to the interest of the essay. The 
customary time for debate, after the essay, 
was occupied by spirited and energetic re- 
marks on the subject treated of. 

A report from the superintendent of the 
Tent wasread. It speaks of the great amount 
of good which has been accomplished by the 
preaching of the gospel there. 





To Christians of all Denominations. 


PRAYER FOR THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT. 
BAR BRETHREN : 

The thoughtful reader of our Lord’s in- 
tercessory prayer must mark with deep inter- 
est the earnestness with which he prays for 
oneness among his disciples. 

No less than four times in that prayer (John 
xvii.) does our blessed Lord offer the request 
(each slightly varying in phraseology) “ that 
they all may be one,” showing how near to 
his holy heart was this unity among his fol- 
lowers. 

The Apostle St. Paul, guided by the Holy 
Ghost, presses upon the Christians at Rome, 
(xii. 5,) Corinth, (i. 10; xii, 12, of 1st Epis- 
tle,) Galatia, (iii. 28,) Ephesus, (iv. 3, 6,) 
Philippi (ii. 2,) and Colosse (iii. 11, 14,) this 
same unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 

Assured that all believers in Christ heartily 
desire that his prayer may be answered, and 
the Apostle’s injunctions obeyed; and that 
those needless divisions among Christians, 
which are so opposed to the Divine Will, and 
which so obstruct the progress of the pure 
gospel, may be done away, the undersigned 
respectfully suggest that one day be annually 
set apart for special prayer, that God would 
grant that his believing children “may be 
made perfect in one,” and that by the opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, all Christians may be 
so joined together in unity of spirit and in the 
bond of peace, that they may be an holy 
temple acceptable unto him. 

Thus humbly approaching the throne of 
grace, united in heart, with a request so con- 
sonant to the expressed will of God, we may 
believe, that the Great Head of the Church in 
answering prayer for increased unity of the 
Spirit, will himself lead that church into such 
measures for the accomplishment of outward 
union as shall most redound to his glory. 

We beg leave to designate the first Monday 
of October as the day for such special prayer, 
and invite our Christian brethren generally 
to unite in these solemn supplications. 
Philadelphia, July, 1859. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Wm. Bacon Stevens, Rector St. Andrew’s Pro. Ep. church, 
Richard Newton, Rector St. Paul’s Pro. Ep. church. 
M. A. DeWelfe Howe, Rector St. Luke’s Pro. Ep. church. 
Geo. Emlen Hare, Rector St. Matthew’s Pro. Ep. church. 
Alex. H. Vinton, Rector ch. Holy Trinity Pro. Ep. church. 
Albert Barnes, Pastor 1st Presbyterian church. 
John Jenkins, Pastor Calvary Presbyterian church. 
Wm. P. Breed, Pastor West Spruce St. Pres. church. 
Wm. Blackwood, Pastor 9th Presbyterian church. 
John B. Dales, Pastor lst Associate Reformed Pres. ch. 
Joseph T. Cooper, Pastor 2d Associate Presbyterian ch. 
T. W. J. Wylie, Pastor Broad Street Reformed Pres. ch. 
A. A, Willits, Pastor lst Reformed Dutch church. 
W. J. R. Taylor, Pastor 3d Reformed Dutch church. 
J. H. A. Bomberger, Pastor Ist German Reformed church 
Joseph Castle, Pastor Western Methodist Ep. church. 
Alfred Cookman, Pastor Union Methodist Ep. church. 
D. W. Bartine, Pastor Green street Methodist Ep. church. 
Franklin Moore, Pastor Wharton st. Methodist Ep. ch. 
G. D. Carrow, Pastor Trinity Methodist Ep. church. 
A. Atwood, Pastor Frankford Methodist Ep. church. 
W. J. Brantley, Minister Tabernacle Baptist church. 
James H. Cuthbert, Minister Ist Baptist church. 
Jos. H. Kennard, Minister 10th Baptist church. 
J. Wheaton Smith, Minister Spruce street Baptist ch. 
John Chambers, Pastor Ist Independent church. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


OTICE to Delegates who expect to attend 
the New York State Sunday-School 
Teachers’ Convention at Oswego on the 30th 
and 31st instant and Ist of September: 
The Syracuse, Binghampton, and New York 
railroad, (from Binghampton to Syracuse,) 
will sell tickets to delegates at full rates on 
the 29th, 30th, and 31st instant, good to re- 
turn with, on or before September 2d, free. 
The Oswego and Syracuse railroad will sell 
tickets at their office in Syracuse at full fare 
to Oswego, and on delegates reporting them- 
selves as such to the conductors taking up 
their tickets, they will be furnished by them 
with free passes to return. 
The Ontario Steamboat company will carry 
delegates from their various landings to Os- 
wego “for half the regular fare, or both ways 
for one fare.” Extra charges made for State 
rooms if taken. Louis Cuarry, 
Committee on Fares. 











Rev. CuHarves A. Bagr, late pastor of the 
Passyunk Lutheran church, has accepted a 
second call from the Trinity Lutheran charch, 
Norristown, Pa., and has entered upon his 
new field of labor. 





* If I work so late on Saturday night, or so 
severely throughout the week, that my body 
is too much exhausted to engage in divine 
service on the Sabbath, it is just as surely a 





sin as it is to work on Sunday. 


Ow the 3d of August, Elijah Robbins, of 
Westford, Conn., was ordained as an Evan- 
gelist, in the church of Samuel Spring, D. D., 
East Hartford, Conn. Mr. Robbins isa gra- 
duate of Yale Collegeand of East Windsor The- 
ological Seminary. He expects, the coming 
fall, to sail for South Africa as a missionary 
of the American Board, to the Zulus. 





AN INTERESTING LETTER 
From Miss Charlotte Elliott, 


AUTHOR oF “JUST AS I AM, WITHOUT ONE PLEA.” 





pee months ago the Sunday-School Times 
published a communication from one of 
its correspondents, who had been the guest 
of Miss Charlotte Elliott at her charming 
house in Torquay, England. That account 
was copied extensively throughout the United 
States. We now have another letter from the 
same correspondent in regard to Miss Elliott : 


As many of the present readers of the 
Times have never seen the original letter, and 
others perhaps may not be unwilling to have 
their memories refreshed in regard to it, we 
repeat a portion of it here as introductory to 
the present correspondence: 

On the southern slopes of England, and in 
the beautiful county of Devonshire, nestles, 
amidst myrtlea and rose trees, the little vil- 
lage of Torquay. It sits like a queen upon 
picturesque terraces, which descend to the 
bluest waves of the Channel. From its shel- 
tered position, it has a climate of genial 


enveloped in raw, chilly winter. 


lost. 


Protestant worthies of England reside. 


earth, that freedom which is so eminently 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
On the top of this same hill, and command- 


sweet and well known hymn, commencing, 
“Just as I am, without one plea.” That lady 
has resided at Torquay for many years, and 
during all that time has employed her wealth 
of leisure and means in doing good. She 
calls her pretty villa “Mornex Lodge,” in re- 
membrance of another picturesque spot, 
hidden on the southern slope of Mount Saleve, 
in Savoy, not far from the city of Geneva. 
In this latter place Miss Elliott spent many 
months, and during that time formed warm 
friendships. with such men as Dr. Malan, 
Dr. Merle D’Aubigne, and other eminent 
divines of that Rome of Protestantism. 

Miss Elliott is thoroughly evangelical. 
She has written and published several poeti- 
cal religious effusions, amongst others a 
delightful little volume of devotional hymns 
for every day of the week. They all breathe 
the same child-like spirit and Christian feel- 
ing, and few homes there are in England 
where this little volume is not found. In the 


ing verses commencing with the lines already 
quoted. Thousands of sin-sick and weary 
souls have been comforted and consoled by 
them, and, doubtless the last day will reveal 
the fact that many, through the instrumenta- 
lity of this ‘hymn, have been brought to ever- 
lasting peace. 

It was my privilege to be the guest of Miss 
Elliott. I spent with her many months, and 
I rarely came to the breakfast-table without 
finding her busy with some manuscript hymn 
or verses, which she had composed during the 
silent watches of the night. My own notions 
of delicacy forbid my entering into a minute 
description of her private life, but all may be 
assured that it is one which exemplifies the 
life of Christ. Miss Elliott may not have 
many more years to sojourn upon this earth, 
but there is laid up for her a crown of righte- 
ousness which fadeth not away. Lento. 


Little did I think when I wrote you my for- 
mer recollections of Miss Elliott, that I should 
gratify and rejoice so many persons in making 
them better acquainted with one whose sweet 
and heavenly hymns have ministered sach 
soothing consolation to poor, despairing, sin- 
ful souls. Since writing that communication 
I have noticed that several cases of conver- 
sion have been attributed to the verses 
commencing “Just as I am,” &c. In the 
Journal of Commerce I met with an ac- 
count of a man whose favorite hymn was that 
very same one, and when he was found dead 
his friends discovered hidden near his heart 
those pleading and touching verses. No doubt 
that they had become the voice of his soul, 
and that in breathing them he passed away. 
Amongst those who were informed 
through my communication of Miss C. El- 
liott’s residence, is Dr. Lowell Mason, the 
man who has so richly endowed our collec- 
tions of church music in this country. Like 
so many others, he had felt long ago the 
harmonious beauty of the hymn “Just as I 
am,” and had composed a tune expressly for 
it; one which blends remarkably with its 
spirit of peace. When Dr. Mason learnt 
through the letter in the Times Miss Elliott’s 
address, he sent her the “Sabbath Hymn 
and Tune Book,” containing this excellent 
and touching piece of music just mention- 
ed. I recently became acquainted with the 
fact that Miss Elliott had written a letter 
to Dr. Mason in acknowledgment of his little 
gift. I was myself delighted to read that let- 
ter, and having no doubt that your thousands 
of readers will be glad to share my plea- 
sure, I have requested Dr. Mason to let me 
have a copy of it for publication. He has 
kindly complied, and I enclose it to you, 
as requested. The suggestion which I here 
make, is, that this charming hymn, thus 
wedded to the music of Dr, Mason by the con- 
sent and approbative preference of its gifted 
author, may not be ruthfully divorced, but 





that they may be learned by the children 


spring, while other portions of England are 
Here the 
flowers never cease to bloom, and, before the 
sunny side of every house, can be seen bright 
patches of erocusses, violets, primroses and 
hepaticas, while, only a few miles further on, 
the snow hides the surface of the earth. It 
is the favorite resort of invalids, and as you 
walk along the pretty lanes and hedge-bor- 
dered avenues,you are saddened with the 
sights of —e come from less favored 
parts of Britain in the hope—alas! too often 
vain—of finding the health which they have 


Near ghis lovely spot, two centuries ago, the 
Prince of Orange landed with that force which 
ensured to England a wise, politic and Pro- 
testant ruler. Here still some of the staunchest 


At the foot of a gently sloping hill, covered 
with a variety of evergreens, is the country 
seat of Sir Culling Eardley, so widely known 
for his efforts, through the Foreign Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, to secure to the worshipers of 
the Reformed religion, in all parts of the 


ing a view of the smiling bay, is the cottage 
of Miss Charlotte Elliott, the author of the 


United States we know her best by the touch- 


of the Sabbath-schools, may be early asso- 
ciated in their minds, and be handed down 
together, like the missionary hymn of Bishop 
Heber and its tune, to future generations. 
LeyTo. 
The following is the letter of Miss Elliott 
referred to in Lento’s communication: 
CossineTon pg 
Lougborough,* June 3, 1859. 
“ Dear Sir:—I have received the parcel for- 
warded from Torquay, containing a beauti- 
fully bound large hymn-book, a smaller hymn- 
book, and a delightful tune-book, with the 
very best selection of tunes I have yet met 
with, and which when I return to Brighton 
will afford me great enjoyment; but in this 
quiet country parsonage we have neither an 
organ nor a piano, so that I cannot realize the 
full value of the tunes just yet. I have, how- 
ever, just tried upon the concertino the beau- 
tiful tune you composed for my hymn ‘ Jus? as 
J am, and | like it better than any one I have 
yet received, though several professors of 
music, and excellent organists, have sent me 
very kindly the tunes they have composed, as 
they thought suitable to the hymn. But I 
have great pleasure in telling you, dear sir, 
that your minor tune seems to me to breathe 
the very soul of the hymn, and to suit it far 
better than any which has been composed for 
it. At present I am so much of an invalid, 
and have been suffering so much from the 
rupture of a small blood-vessel in the eye, 
that writing is painful to me, and I can only 
express very briefly and imperfectly my sense 
of the value of your present, and the delight 
I have already received from many of the 
hymns in the ample and choice collection 
with which you have enriched our sacred 
psalmody. 

“There are [in your collection] about four- 
teen of my own hymns, which I have marked 
with my initials, and whenI recover the use of 
my eye I shall hope to write again, and will 
give you the number and first line. But 
I could not delay offering you the expression 
of my grateful thanks, and assuring you that 
among the many gratifying incidents which 
have arisen in connection with my poetic 
writings, few could have given me more grati- 
fication than I have received from your kind 
letter and beautiful gift; and most sincerely 
I subscribe myself your much obliged friend 
and servant, Cuartorte KEuuiorr.” 





* Miss Elliott was there at the time on a visit. 

To make this matter complete, we publish 
on the last page Miss Elliott’s Hymn, “ Just 
as Iam,” with the music composed for it by 
Dr. Mason, and referred to in this corres- 
pondence. 


A REVIVAL IN SWEDEN. 


GREAT religious awakening has been for 

some time going on in Sweden, and in the 
the more remote parts of Lapland, similar in 
some respects to that in Ireland. We quotea 
most interesting account of this work from 
the London Record of August 5th. It is a 
report of a recent visit to Sweden by the Rey. 
George Scott, an English Wesleyan minister. 
The statement was made at a meeting of the 
Missionary Committee of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, sitting at Manchester. 

Mr. Scott said, “His object in visiting the 
Swedes was to carry to them the salutations 
of the English Methodists, and to make him- 
self acquainted with the extent of their reli- 
gious awakenings. Those awakenings ex- 
tended through the whole country. There 
was scarcely a village in the whole land 
where there was not a company of pious 
souls. Dr. Fjellstedt had estimated the num- 
ber of those who deserved the name of “Chris- 
tian” at half a million. There were, however, 
but four millions of inhabitants in the whole 
country, and, therefore, it was a moderate but 
fair calculation, he (Mr. Scott) should say, 
that nearly a quarter of a million had been 
brought out of the darkness of sin and Satan 
into God’s marvellous light. They embraced 
all ranks, from the poorest even to the royal 
family itself. He might instance some of the 
distinguished persons brought to God, and 
now laboring for him. There was a district 
judge near Gefle, who had made extensive 
arrangements for out-of-doors worship in his 
locality ; and a more interesting scene was 
never witnessed. The seasons that were 
usually set apert by the people for excursions 
were now turned to seasons of religious wor- 
ship and edification. On that hill, by the side 
of a birch forest, at half-past seven o’clock in 
the morning, as many as 500 persons would 
assemble; and in the afternoon not fewer than 
3,000, many of them coming distances of 
twenty-five and thirty miles in order to be 
present. There was a nobleman of the high- 
est rank—Count Stackelberg—who was, per- 
haps, the wealthiest man in the country, who 
was very anxious to have a visit from him. 
At length, he yielded to that nobleman’s im- 
portunity. His carriage was sent fifty miles 
to meet him; and when he met him, he found 
him to be, though a young man, being only 
thirty-six years of age, (but he had been con- 
verted to God ten years,) a most devoted local 
preacher, going about in all directions preach- 
ing the unsearchable riches of Christ ; and his 
sisters assured him (Mr. Scott) that their 
brother scarcely ever conducted a public ser- 
vice without receiving souls for his hire. His 
whole household was a most extraordinary 
one. Every one of his servants was converted 
to God. Though all in and about his house 
became his great rank, yet everything marked 
the Christian. His household was the fruit 
of his own ministry ; and there he was, at the 
head of his establishment, the father of those 
spiritual children. The same proof of the 
extension of the real work of God appeared 
in this—that the converted in Sweden show 
the same decided coming out from the world 
and separation from it. The pious there had 
also erected a number of houses,as much like 
the primitive Methodist chapels of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s day as could be imagined. The whole 
movement was like the original movement of 
Methodism, a revival of God’s work. They 
had services in those houses, in hours other 
than church hours. They had a kind of 
Home Missionary Society, too, and not fewer 
than 200 pious men were employed, under the 
name of ‘colporteurs,’ but being really home 
missionaries, who carried on the work of 
God wherever they went. The revival, too, 
had had a great influence on the literature of 
the country. A gracious work had also been 
going on in Lapland, which he had hoped to 
visit, but could not. The great apostle of the 
work there was a Methodist convert, and the 
aspect of things was so greatly changed that 
it was even noticed by the authorities in their 
annual official reports.” 





























THE BIBLE LE IN INDIA. 


Le. London papers ere being Ws an account 
of the interview between the British 
Prime minister and the deputation which wag 
to wait upon him, in reference to the exclu- 
sion of the Bible from the Government 
schools in India. The deputation consisted 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Shafts- 
bury, the Mayor of London, the Secretaries of 
nearly all the great missionary societies, and 
some seventy or eighty gentlemen prominently 
engaged in the work of spreading Christianity. 
The interview, on the whole, was satisfactory. 
The government does not deem it wise or safe, 
at least at this time, to make any formal 
change in the public regulations respecting 
education in India. But permission is grant- 
ed to any Christian teacher of a public school 
in India, who desires it, to instract, for half 
an hour before scheol, and half an hour after 
school, any of their native pupils who may 
desire or may be willing to receive instruc- 
tion in the Christian religion, and from the 
Bible as a text book. The harsh and offensive 
expressions of the late Secretary, Lord Stan- 
ley, are disavowed by the present Secretary, 
Both Lord Palmerston and Sir Charles Wood, 
the Secretary for India, give the distinct assu- 
rance that the present government sympathizes 
with the missionaries, and that it will have no 
indisposition, at the proper time, to take steps 
to assist the efforts of those who are endea- 
voring to convert the people of India to the 
Christian faith. 

Sir ©. Wood five years ago, when in the 
same office which he now again holds, adopt- 
ed a scheme for schools in India, which has 
worked most favorably for the missionary 
societies. It is a system of “grants in aid.” 
Under that scheme all the private schools in 
India, with certain restrictions, on reporting 
to the Indian government the required statis- 
tical information as to their numbers and so 
forth, were entitled to a pecuniary grant from 
the government. These grants were profes- 
sedly open alike to all, to Hindoo and Moham- 
medan equally with Christian schools, and 
therefore not objected to by the natives. But 
Christian liberality in the support of schools 
was found to be a so much more active prin- 
ciple than any that could be evoked by the 
Hindoo or the Mohammedan religion, that in 
point of fact nearly the entire amount of the 
government subsidies went to the support of 
the schools maintained by the missionaries. 
These missionary schools moreover were 80 
much more efficient and popular than the 
schools maintained by the natives, that native 
pupils flocked to them in preference, although 
instruction in the Christian religion formed a 
regular part of the course of study. One ob- 
ject of the Educational Despatch of the late 
Secretary, Lord Stanly, was to discountenance 
and disparage this system of grants-in-aid. 
Sir C. Wood, the author of the scheme, being 
once in power, will foster it, and with the 
consent of the administration give to it such 
a development as to make it a substantial 
auxiliary to the entire missionary movement. 

We subjoin from the London Beacon a re- 
port of the interview between Lord Palmer- 
ston and Sir C. Wood and the Deputation : 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, the object 
of the deputation was to request the removal of 
the authoritative exclusion of the Word of God 
from the system of education in the government 
schools in India, so that none who may be dis- 
posed may be interdicted from the hearing or the 
reading of the Bible in school hours, provided 
always that such safeguards be adopted against 
undue interference with the religion of the na- 
tives as may appearjust and proper to the chief lo- 
cal authorities in the several governments of India. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury remarked that the sub- 
ject was one in which great interest was taken by 
all evangelical d inations who were engaged 
in missionary work in India and elsewhere, and it 
was to be hoped that the government would deal 
with it in a wise and liberal spirit. 

Matthew Henry Venn, B. D., Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s and Secretary to the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, read a statement which had been drawn up for 
presentation to the Prime Minister and the Presi- 
dent of the Council of India. It stated that the 
question which the deputation had taken up invol- 
ved a great national principle. It spoke of the 
interdict which was placed upon the introduction 
of the Bible into schools in India, and assured the 
Prime Minister that the deputation had no desire 
to urge compulsory teaching in government 
schools, particularly as there were comparatively 
few schools in India in which good teachers could 
be found. They pleaded only that the absolute in- 
terdict on the introduction of the Bible into go- 
vernment schools should be removed, and that the 
local authorities should be at liberty to introduce 
voluntary Bible classes wherever they judged that 
it might be done with propriety and safety, as it 
was in Madras and the Punjab. Some extracts 
from the writings and speeches of Sir John Law- 
rence were given to show that in his opinion the 
Bible might be freely introduced into schools in 
India, not only without danger to British rule, but 
with a certainty that it would cement the fidelity 
of India to the British crown. 

Sir C. Wood said that the system upon which 
education had hitherto been conducted by govern- 
ment in India was that secular instruction should 
be given in the schools, no religious instruction of 
any kind being provided. The Bible was in all 
the school libraries, and out of school hours all who 
chose might receive instruction from it without 
limitation of any kind. The opinion of Sir John 
Lawrence had been quoted, but he (Sir C. Wood) 
had heard from other authorities equally entitled 
to attention, that the introduction of the Bible au- 
thoritatively in school hours in the government 
schools would be viewed with the greatest possible 
alarm, and would tend to produce such an out- 
break as was occasioned by putting greased car- 
tridges into the hands of the soldiers. It was a 
scheme that ought not to be adopted without great 
consideration, or without a full assurance that it 
would be carried out without the danger which 
many well informed people anticipated. The 
grant-in-aid system was applied impartially to all, 
and he believed had given great satisfaction. In 
Madras the missionaries had taken a large propor- 
tion—in Bengal only a small proportion had been 
taken in that manner; but it was free to all, and 
all might have it if they pleased. This was the 
greatest step that had been taken for the encour- 
agement of Christianity for many years, and the 
scheme was not yet fully developed. He thought 
it ought to be allowed to get into full operation 
before introducing any other system. He assured 
the deputation that no persons were more anxious 
for the advancement of Christianity in India than 
the members of Her Majesty’s present govern- 
ment, for every Christian made was a new bond 
between India and England. He had consulted 
many ministers of religion, and had found that 
the general opinion was that the scheme recom- 
mended by the deputatation would impede the 
movement which many religious people had in 
view. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury said the deputation 
did not contemplate the authoritative introduction 
of the Bible into schoola. All they wanted wae, 
that where there was a wish that the Bible should 
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be introduced into schools it should be left to the 
discretion of the local government. 

Lord Palmerston thought they were all agreed 
upon one point, namely, that it was their duty and 
their interest to promote the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity as far as possible throughout the length 
and breadth of India, The only question they 
had to consider was whether the scheme which the 
deputation proposed was calculated to promote 
the spread of Christianity, or to have @ contrary 
effect. He thought that that was a question 
which might be safely left in the hands of the 
government, for he could assure the deputation 
and others who felt an interest in this important 
subject, that there could be no indisposition on 
the part of the government to take, at the proper 
time, any step that might appear to be reasonably 
calculated to assist the efforts of those who were 
endeavoring to convert the people of India to the 
Christian faith. 

Mr. Kinnaird, M. P., admitted that very much 
had been done by the grants in aid, which owed 
their origin to Sir C. Wood. After a few words 
from the Duke of Marlborough, the Rev. H. Venn 
also urged that Sir C. Wood should explain what 
he understood to be the extent of the interdict. 
If he understood the despatches which had been 
sent out upon the subject, it was provided that the 
Bible was allowed to be taught in government 
schools and by government schoolmasters, so that 
it was not done within the prescribed school hours. 
There might, for instance, be a Bible class meet- 
ing half an hour before or half an hour after the 
ordinary school hours. 

Sir Charles Wood—No alteration, I believe, has 
been made in that respect. I do not feel called 
upon to defend the particular expressions used in 
Lord Stanley’s despatch on this subject, but no 
alteration has been made, I believe, since the is- 
suing of the despatch which I myself sent to In- 
dia in 1854. That despatch contains these words: 
“The Bible is, we understand, placed in the libra- 
ries of the colleges and schools, and the pupils 
are able freelf to consult it. This is as it should 
be; and, moreover, we have no desire to prevent, 
or to discourage, any explanation which the pu- 
pils may, of their own free will, ask from their 
masters upon the subject of the Christian religion, 
provided that such information be given out of 
school hours.” Now I do not understand that at 
this moment, supposing that there are Christian 
schoolmasters willing to do it—I am sorry to say 
there are not many such persons altogether—there 
is any objection to their assembling pupils—pupils 
meeting voluntarily—half an hour before or half 
an hour after school hours, and teaching them the 
Christian religion to any extent that they may 
wish to receive instruction. But the system of 
education given in the government schools ex- 
cludes during school hours religious teaching of 
every kind; it is precisely similar to the national 
school system of Ireland, which excludes the 
teaching alike of the Protestant and of the Roman 
Catholic religion. We have thought that in 
school hours it would be best to confine the 
the schools of India to secular 
subjects—to prohibit the teaching of Christianity, 
Mobammedanism and Hindooism, leaving all 
parties to teach their own religion at other times. 
If you put the religious teaching in school hours, 
when those are present who are not voluntary at- 
tendants on such teaching, you will clearly de- 
range the whole system of the school; but, as I 
understand the matter, half an hour before or half 
an hour after schoo] hours there is no impediment 
toany Christian schoolmaster teaching his religion. 

The Rev. H. Venn: I am exceedingly obliged 
to you, Sir Charles, for the information you have 
given us. 


teaching in 


Being most anxious not to prolong the 
discussion, my lord (here the reverend gentleman 
turned towards Lord Palmerston,) I will only say 
further, that the difference between the deputation 
and the right honorable baronet is clearly on the 
question whether the religious instruction should 
be given before nine and after three, or during 
school hours. The result appears to be a conces- 
sion in part of the principle, though not in the 
letter of the despatch. 

Lord Palmerston: According to the stat t 


able to form a Sunday-school, so that the chil- 
dren would not ali grow up heathen. 

Kentucky.—When I look upon a corn-field 
perishing for the refreshing dew and rain, it re- 
minds me of some communities I have seen this 
summer, whose good works are dried up, and 
whose souls are perishing for the refreshing power 
of the Holy Spirit. 

If this county were as well supplied with every- 
thing else as with Sunday-schools, it would be in 
a very prosperous condition. It has now been 
thoroughly canvassed in every direction,—east, 
west, north, and south. There has been good 
seed enough sown this spring and summer, if 
rightly cultivated, to produce a plentiful harvest 
of good things, and by the blessing of God, soon 
to reform the general state of society. When I 
came here last March, there were only six schools 
in the county—three of them in the county town. 
Now there are no less than forty-six in active and 
efficient operation, all of which, except seven, 
have been organized by myself, and all the others 
visited and aided in various ways. H—— county 
might well be termed the county of Sunday- 
schools, for there is now a school in the reach of 
of almost every child in the county. These 
schools contain three hundred and forty-two 
teachers, with seventeen hundred and ten scho- 
lars. These schools have been supplied with five 
thousand volumes of the American Sunday-School 
Union’s books, about one thousand volumes of 
which were given to them. All these schools are 
doing well, and increasing in interest and useful- 
ness. 

Missourt.—Sunday-schools Needed.—-Monroe 
Station.—Here I found a few little children taught 
by a female. I could find but one man to pray in 
public. After much urging, he consented to su- 
perintend as often as he could be there. The 
people were visited; appointments made. The 
time came; the house was crowded. Some so 
much intoxicated, that they could scarcely sit 
up. A majority of the youth, as well as the 
aged, were almost beastly from the effects of 
this soul-destroying monster, alcohol. The ad- 
dress being delivered, the business was interrupted 
by the crash of dishes, shelves, chairs, and the 
shrieks of a female crying out “murder,” “mur- 
der.” Some one entered the house, and found the 
poor inebriate man jamming his wife up against 
the wall, and choking her with ene hand, and in 
the other an axe. He had thrown fifteen dollars 
in the fire, broken up his furniture, and treated his 
wife with more than brutal cruelty. 

Now, do you not think that there is need for a 
Sunday-school here, and need for the missionary 
work in such places, where there is no preaching 
—no religious instruction. Glorious truth! God 
has raised the agency of the Sabbath-school, 
which comes even to such destitute places as 
these, and causes them to blossom like the rose. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MISSIONARY IN 
New England. 
L , N. H., August 12, 1859. 

NE month ago to-day, I started for my 
field in G county, N. H., and reached 

my point to begin my missionary work on the fol- 
lowing Monday. I found my box of books at the 
depot, and immediately set about my work. By 
the assistance of brother D , of W., I gained 
a pretty accurate idea of the state of religion in 
the vicinity, and started forth at onee to visit the 
superintendent of a Sabbath-school, which had 
been started two weeks before by a Mr. C——. 
This man is an unconverted man, but I found 
him much interested in the Sunday-school cause, 
and he told me thus briefly what he had done. 
“T came here,” said he, “and found things in a 
bad condition. The people had no regard for the 
Sabbath, but spent it in hunting and fishing, and 
all kinds of wickedness. The children were 
growing up without any religious training, in a 
way that they should not, and although I do not 
myself occupy the position I ought with regard 
to religion, I felt that something must be done, and 
at once, for the rising generation. So I went down 














of Sir Charles Wood, the principle appears to be 
agreed upon, and the only difference is as to the 
hours of the day on which that principle ought to 
be carried out. If it is assumed that the Chris- 
tian schoolmaster who is capable of teaching 
Christianity is to be allowed to assemble, for half 
an hour before the Government school opens, that 
portion of his pupils who are willing to receive 
Christian instruction, why that is authoritative 
instruction in Christianity; but if the teaching be 
conducted in a manner which will interfere with 
the religious prejudices of that portion of his pu- 
pils who may be unwilling to receive Christian 
instruction, or afraid of receiving it, the case be- 
comes difficult. It seems to me that what I have 
just mentioned affirms the principle. The only 
question is whether children would like to come— 
whether there may not be a difficulty in assem- 
bling them at an early hour, or in keeping them 
after school hours, That is a matter of detail, but 
I think Sir Charles Wood’s interpretation of Lord 
Stanley’s despatch is right. 

Sir C. Wood: It is my own despatch of 1854. 

Lord Palmerston: Oh, that makes the matter 
clearer. 

Sir C. Wood: Long ago there was no impedi- 
ment to the reading of the Bible in school hours 
as an historical book, provided the doctrines were 
not taught. That was laid down by Mr. Cameron, 
as Secretary to the Boaid of Education in Cal- 
cutta, in the year 1848. 

The Rev. H. Venn: The responsibility of not 
teaching the doctrines rests with the teacher. 

Sir C. Wood: It is a principle of the Govern- 
ment system of education to avoid religious teach- 
ing of every kind. 

After some further conversation, the Archbishop 
thanked Lord Palmerston and Sir Charles Wood 
for the courteous manner in which the deputation 
had been received. The deputation then retired. 





CLIPPINGS FROM 
Missionary Correspondence. 


NeBraSKA,—About Booke.—Many out here do 
not know the object and design of Sunday- 
schools; hence the more need of books and Sun- 
day-school missionaries. One gentleman, when I 
told him that I was trying to form a Sunday- 
school, said :—We ought to have one here. Here 
are children enough to have one. But how much 
are you going to ask a quarter? Explaining to 
him the design of Sunday-schools, he said that he 
thought it would be a mighty fine thing. Our 
veteran pioneer, Paxson, is not the only one that 
has been asked by the people, “‘ What Sunday- 
schools were?” It is nothing uncommon out here. 
Many take part in Sunday-schools out here for 
the first time. Said a pretty well-informed gentle- 
man, who was elected superintendent, the other 
day :—“ I never expected this. I have kept in 
advance of Sunday-schools and railroads all my 
life-time, and have never seen either before.” He 
is, however, conducting the Sunday-school finely, 
and great good is being accomplished at that 
place. Even if we had no Sunday-schouls out 
here, I don’t know what better could be done for 
the settlers than supplying them with a religious 
literature—a literature simplified to the common- 
est capacity. All through this new region, books 
are very rare things. I saw some men working 
on Sabbath-day out here, who said they would 
soon quit if they could get anything to read. A 
lady, sixty-seven years of age, told me that her 
old Bible was the only book she had seen out 
here in three years. [I felt glad that it was so 
gooda book. This, she said, was her constant 
companion, and she would never give it up as 
long as she lived. She said she hoped I would be 


to M husetts, and bought a Sunday-school 
library, and other Sunday-school books, and got 
the children together on the next Sunday, and we 
started the school. Last Sunday I had over fifty 
young and old present, and by the assistance of 
a pious young man who works for me, I hope to 
carry on the school successfully.” I encouraged 
him, of course, as much as I could, gave him di- 
rections on many points with regard to the 
school, supplied him with some Sunday-school 
Teacher’s Helps, and then pushed for the next 
neighborhood, and found that a school had been 
organized there on the previous Sabbath. I assisted 
this school also, and circulated the periodicals to 
some extent. I next visited a neighborhood 
where a Sabbath-school seemed to be very much 
needed. Apart from all religious advantages, the 
children were growing up in ignorance of the 
Bible, and the Sabbath was regarded as a holi- 
day by old and young. I determined to make an 
earnest effort, and found there was but one pray- 
ing man who was in any way calculated to con- 
duct a school in the whole district. I called on 
him, and he thought nothing could be done. But 
after rousing him in every way in my power, by 
talking with him for over two hours, I at last 
gained his consent to take charge of the Sunday- 
school, and appointed a meeting on the following 
Sabbath morning. I then visited all through the 
district, and obtained the consent of the parents 
that the children should attend the school, mak- 
ing the work of distributing tracts and Sunday- 
school papers, an auxiliary to my main object. 
Most of the parents professed to be Universalists, 
but were very ignorant and careless. Upon my 
arrival again in the neighborhood on the follow- 
ing Sabbath morning, I found the school-house 
nearly filled with parents and children. They 
were very attentive to my address, and voted 
unanimously for organizing a school. I supplied 
them completely with a good library, and every- 
thing necessary to make the school successful, 
and assisted the superintendent in making all his 
arrangements. I have hopes of great good from 
that Sunday-school, as the children took hold 
with a good degree of enthusiasm, and such an 
amount of religious books cannot be introduced 
into such a community without effecting much 
good. 

The next neighborhood which I visited was one 
notorious for its wickedness, for many miles 
around. The church edifice was in a very dilapi- 
dated condition, and was used by a man living 
near it to husk hiscornin. In the school-house oc- 
sionally thore had been preaching, till objection was 
madg to even that, and the person in charge had 
been forbidden to open the house. I was told, on 
starting out, “You can do nothing there.” But 
I determined to try. I found, upon a careful and 
thorough canvass of the district, that there was 
not a single man in it fit to take charge of the 
school, and but two praying men of any kind, 
and they both old men, whose heads were white 
with the snows of many winters. There was a 
young man, however, who was religiously in- 
clined, and who was willing to undertake to do 
all in his power for a school. So I arranged it 
that he should be superintendent, and one of the 
old men should be assistant-superintendent, and 
the latter should do the praying in the school, 
while the former took charge of the rest. I got 
the school well staried, and supplied with all 
needful books, by donating to them a part. The 
same afternoon I visited the school at W ’ 
and addressed the children briefly. It was their 
Sunday-school concert, and I was much pleased 
to see the interest manifested by old and young 
in the Sunday-school cause, and the evident pains 
that had been taken in preparing for the concern. 








Gladly would I have remained silent, and wit- 





nessed the parts borne by the school, as I was 
very much fatigued with the toil of the former 
part of the day. But the Sunday-school mis- 
sionary must be ever ready to speak a word of 
encouragement to those who, like himself, are en- 
gaged in this great and glorious work. The Rev. 
M. B—, late missionary to the Burmese, was 
present also, and made some pertinent remarks to 
the children. The next day was the 4th of July, 
and all the children, members of the Sabbath- 
school, and “The Band of Hope,” the latter a 
temperance society formed by the children, and 
about eighty strong, were gathered together to 
have a “festival,” and hear some speeches. I 
was called out to respond to a toast with regard 
to the Sabbath-school cause, and told the children 
many things with regard to schools, &c., in other 
places. 

In the next neighborhood which I visited for 
the purpose of organizing a school, I found quite 
a settlement of “Second Advent” peeple. They 
were formerly Methodists; buat growing cold, 
and being at some distance from regular religious 
service, they were led to embrace this dogma, and 
I found great difficulty in rousing them to make 
any effort toward having a Sabbath-school in their 
neighborhood. In fact, I became somewhat dis- 
couraged, and almost determined to give them up 
and pass on to the next neighborhood. But when 
the clouds looked darkest, I went into a piece 
of thick woods, and getting behind a great rock 
of granite, I kneeled down and prayed until all 
became bright again, and the way seemed all clear. 
I finished the canvassing, laid my plans, and got 
the school into operation, organizing it on the fol- 
lowing Saturday evening. 

I found far less difficulty in organizing a school 
in the next neighborhood I attempted, as there 
were several warm-hearted Christians ready to 
take hold. But the man whom all thought fitted 
to superintend the school, held back, and it took 
quite an effort on my part to persuade him that it 
was his duty. I succeeded, however, both in 
getting him to agree to superintend the school, 
and subscribe for the Times. 

The next school I organized was in a secluded 
settlement of Free Will Baptists. They were anx- 
ious for a school, and did all they were able to 
assist me in organizing it thoroughly. The school 
started off very prosperously, and a large number 
of the parents entered the Bible class. I try in 
every place to gather the older ones thus into 
Bible classes, as I find it adds very much to the 
interest taken in the school, and is very profitable 
to all concerned. 

At Wentworth I attended one of the best con- 
ducted Sabbath-school conserts that I have had 
the pleasure of being present at. Brother D., of 
that place, has his whole soul filled with love to 
the children, and tries in every way to interest 
them, and has his school numbering between one 
and two hundred in the most perfect order. He is 
one of the most stirring, devoted Sunday-school 
men in northern New Hampshire. 

The town of Haverhill is well supplied with 
Sabbath-school instruction. Deacon M. takes an 
active part in all subjects of that description, and 
has superintended the Sunday-school for upwards 
of thirty years. He has a good company of the 
Sunday-school army under his charge. At Bath 
Village an unusual degree of Sunday-school in- 
terest is manifested. The school averaged this 
last year 116, and they have over 200 on their roll 
book. The whole town of Bath is pretty well 
enlisted and awakened to the importance of the 
Sunday-school, with the exception of one district, 
where there are about thirty children of Univer- 
salist parents who neither attend the Sunday- 
school nor any religious meeting on the Sabbath. 
I tried very hard to get a school in operation at 
this place, and labored faithfully for two days 
nearly with the people in preparing the field. But 
the two or three professing Christians living in 
the neighborhood were unwilling to take charge of 
the school after I had gathered the children in 
and obtained the consent of their parents that they 
should attend; and at the meeting I held, they 
hesitated and doubted so much, and seemed so re- 
luctant to “shoulder the cross,” that I felt forced 
to let the whole thing drop. I never felt more 
sorrow for anything of this description than I did 
not to succeed there. I felt ’twas a glorious op- 
portunity to “get in’’ some good seed for the 
cause of Christ in a place that could be reached in 
no other way, and where, too, it was sadly needed. 
One little incident to show you the spirit mani- 
fested by the children with regard to having a 
Sunday-school. I had lefta notice of my meeting 
to be given out at the school-house, and one little 
bright-eyed girl of five or six summers came run- 
ning into the room where her mother was sitting, 
after the school was out, and said, “ Mother! 
mother!! we are going to have a Sunday-school 
right here in our school-house next Sunday, and I 
want my testament as I must have a lesson.” I 
reached the hovse in less than half an hour after, 
and she had committed already seven verses and 
her little sister three! I was much pleased. I 
am new at L. and find plenty todo. Believe me 
your brother in Christ and in the Sunday-school 
cause, M. L. B. 


ADDRESSES AT THE 
Sansom Street Prayer-Meeting, 


[Reported for the Sunday-School Times.) 





N my way to this meeting, I met a young 
man, whom I have known from a boy. He 
stopped, shook hands, and seemed to be very glad to 
see me. The first thing he raid, after shaking 
hands, was, “I saw you at the meeting the other 
night.” “What meeting?” I inquired. “The 
Young Men’s Christian Association meeting. I 
am one of them now.” He is the last man I 
should ever have expected to see becoming a mem- 
ber of that Association. He was one of the most 
hardened men I ever knew. He was a sailor, a 
fisherman, and in character and habits very bad. 
He told me how he became a Christian, One day 
he was swearing terribly, and a good old gentle- 
man, who occupied the store above the cellar in 
which he carried on his business, said to him, 
“Joseph, you should not swear so.” He immedi- 
ately replied, “Say, daddy, then pray for us.” The 
old gentleman replied, “I will pray for you, Josie, 
and I do pray for you.” He turned away, for he 
did not wish the old gentleman to see how he felt the 
rebuke; “but,” said he, “those words of his re- 
mained fastened in my mind. [I could not get rid 
of them.” He said, also, that another time, after 
that, he had been drinking—-got drunk—was ar- 
rested and fined—and he felt it in his heart to 
take the man who had complained on him, and 
murder him, in his drunken fit. When he came 
to his senses, he felt so wretched that he could 
find no peace. He then went on to tell me what 
his wife had done for him, how he had got into 
the church, and he was nowa Christian. “And 
now,” he says, “I would not give the happiness 
I experience in one day, for all the enjoyment I 
had during the whole of my previous life.” Thus 
this old man, by a faithful rebuke, and by earnest 
prayer, was the instrument of saving that soul. 
We, doubtless, should have passed that man by as 
one of the hopeless of our race, as past redemp- 
tion, but oh, dear friends and brethren, there is not 
a sinner in this room, or in this city, that cannot 
be reached if we only have faith to speak a word, 
and to offer the prayer of faith in their behalf. 
They can all be brought into the fold of Christ. 





WANT to say one word in favor of individual 
faithfulness. The incident just related illus- 
trates it; and if ever I am permitted to stand 





among the redeemed in Heaven, I shall owe it to 





the individual faithfulness of a school teacher, 
He took me alone in the hour of evening, and 
with tears streaming from his eyes, he bowed with 
me, heartless and impenitent, and implored God 
to convert my soul. I was untouched. But that 
prayer was answered. In a few days that teacher 
lay upon his dying bed. But he ceased not to 
pray; and when the physician told him, “You 
must see nobody; it will endanger your life;” he 
replied: “Tell my attendants, if Edwin comes I 
will see him if I die. I want to plead with him 
to be reconciled to God.” That man went home 
to glory. In a little while I felt the power of God 
moving upon my soul, and soon, I trust, I found 
myself rejoicing in the hope of redemption. 

While we need nothing so much as a general out- 
pouring of God’s Spirit, we need, as a means to 
this end, individual faithfulness—individual labor. 
Let none of us forget that we have an individual 
work to do in the salvation of souls. Let us set 
about that work. 





66 J WRITE unto you young men, because ye are 

strong.” This, brethren, was the language ad- 
dressed to that convention of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations recently assembled in the city of Troy. 
We felt that God was speaking to us. Although we 
came there from various parts of the country, we 
seemed to forget all minor questions, all denomina- 
tional diffefences; and as a band of brothers in 
Christ we left the city of Troy, each one for his 
home, determined to “Stand up for Jesus,” wher- 
ever God in his providence might give us the op- 
portunity. Oh! my young friends—my dear 
young brethren in Christ, was there ever such a 
call as that which comes up to usinthisday? On 
Monday night, in the village of Bustleton, a place 
of not more than 200 inhabitants, the large Me- 
thodist church was filled to overflewing. Go to 
Holmesburg, go to Bristrol, go anywhere, and you 
ean have a Union prayer-meeting; and though 
you be a very humble disciple of Christ, you can 
do something for your Master. Enter this very 
hour if you are not yet enlisted in Christ’s service, 
and begin to work ! 

But I rose not to speak, although my heart is 
full—but simply to introduce to you a beloved 
brother, who was the first vice-president of that 
convention in the city of Troy. He is passing 
through this city as a merchant, but wherever he 
goes he delights to work for the Master. I refer 
to Brother Watkins, of Richmond, Virginia. 





R. WATKINS, a gentleman from Richmond, 
then addressed the meeting as follows: 

“My dear brothers, my Christian brothers, my 
Christian sisters of the city of Philadelphia, I do 
not deny but that it is a pleasing opportunity thus 
presented to me to offer you my Christian greet- 
ings. I have heard oftentimes of your Union 
meetings here. I have heard from them as you 
held them in this church, and { have heard from 
them as you held them in that other larger hall; 
but it has never before been my privilege to min- 
gle my voice and my prayers with yours. 0, I 
ean truly say that it is a source of sweet joy to be 
here to-day. I feel that it is a place where Christ 
is. I feel when I sit here, and listen to these 
warm-hearted addresses, and bow here, and lift 
my heart with yours to God in these warm-hearted 
prayers, I feel truly that God is here. 

“T desire to tell you that in Richmond, from 
whence I come, we have a Union prayer-meeting, 
and that at this very hour Christian hearts are 
united together, and being lifted to God in prayer 
and in praise for the outpouring of his Spirit. 
Why, we could not avoid it! When our popula- 
tion to a great extent goes to the mountains of 
Virginia, our Union efforts are languid, and our 
religious meetings thin, and with not enough of 
faith we intermitted them. But requests came 
from mothers for sons, from other parties for their 
relatives; even when we had no meeting, and we 
were obliged to reorganize that we might present 
these petitions, and unite our requests to God 
in their behalf; and I tell you that since that con- 
vention, and as one of the fruits of it, that meet- 
ing has again assembled, and the sweet hymn of 
praise and prayer are daily heard there. Sirs, I 
am glad to meet you here to-day. I am glad to 
see for myself, and to hear in letters that the Chris- 
tians of Philadelphia are having so much faith. 
O, my brethren, faith is what we want. There is 
nothing we want half so much as faith—faith in 
God. Oh, if we had but half the faith which 
characterized his faithful servant Abraham! As 
I sit down and read of Abraham’s going to a 
‘land which he knew not of,’ simply upon the 
command of the Lord, I have sometimes felt that 
if he had been called upon to walk on the Atlan- 
tic he would have attempted it, and the waves un- 
der his feet would have become dry. Yes, faith 
is what we want—faith that ‘works by love, and 
purifies the heart’—faith that enters into our 
prayers, wafts them to heaven, and brings down 
answers to them in copious showers of grace. It 
is not eloquence so much we need; not intellec- 
tual power so much, but Christian character, 
sanctified by prayer, and made powerful by 
faith! 0, that we had more faith! And 
will you not, brethren, to-day, and in future 
meetings, remember the small band gathered at 
Ri>hmond, who meet at this very hour for prayer? 

“Tf we had more of the spirit of Christ, the 
spirit of him who was a sufferer from the cradle 
to the grave; whose eye was never dry, but ready 
with a tear for every plaint of suffering ; whose 
hand was ever ready when he might extend it to 
encourage the depressed and sorrowful, and whose 
feet ever eagerly trod in the path when called 
upon to aid the needy and afflicted. 0, if we had 
more of this spirit what would be the result? God 
is workirg wonderfully, and man has little else he 
can do now but stop and look at these marvellous 
workings of God. And I, a stranger to you, but 
one who is one in heart and soul with you, who 
loves Jesus with you, can but speak a word, hum- 
ble though he may be, the humblest of you all, to 
congratulate you, if nothing more, upon what God 
is doing. Oh, there is power in your efforts. 
There were mighty powers put forth, and great 
interests and results at stake on the fields of Ma- 
genta and Solferino; but there is a power in these 
meetings, a power in these prayers which eternity 
alone will reveal—results which will open our eyes 
in wonder and praise. 

“Oh men, brethren of Philadelphia, I trust we 
are learning, I trust the world is learning this 
truth, which is so slowly learned, ‘ Seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness.’ I am 
glad when I hear Christians say, ‘I am going to 
the noonday prayer-meeting ;’ that is the spirit— 
seeking first the kingdom of God. And why not? 
Are we afraid of losing dollars and cents? Qh, 
we are laboring for a realm, the very streets of 
which are paved with gold. Go on then, labor for 
Christ, and say in the language of these lovely 
lines, 

* Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow thee; 
Naked, poor, despised, forsaken, 
Thou from hence my all shalt be. 





¢¢ + ORD, increase our faith,” said the disci- 


ples; and we have reason to say the same. 
Brethren, we hear, and read, and speak of the 
power of God beyond the flood, and somehow or 
other we have an idea that that power is away off 
from us. That power is as near to this meeting as 
it is to the meetings in Ireland; the difference is, 
they realize it, and we do not; and that’s the only 
difference. They have taken away the hin- 
drances to it—we have not. I think our unbelief 
is the greatest of all hindrances. I make these 
remarks preliminary to a suggestion that my heart 
is burdened with. I make it with diffidence in 


myself, but with great confidence in the impor- 





tance of the suggestion. It is this—that we ought 





in this house, or some place of greater capacity, 


ordain a day of humiliation and prayer, on the 
least three services. Let due notice be given, 


fore Almighty God, confess our unbelief, our want 
of giving God the credit for what he says and 
what he promises. Brethren, there is our difficulty, 
as our beloved brother from Richmond has said, 
and as many of us have said here. There is 
our hindering cause—want of faith. I make the 
suggestion that as soon ae convenient, should it 
meet with general approbation, we have one day 
set apart.for deep humiliation before God, and 
prayer, that our souls may be revived, and multi- 
tudes ba smitten down by the mighty spirit and 
sovereign grace of God. 





RAYER ANSWERED.—A letter was receiv- 
ed and read at the day meeting, exp 
ing in grateful terms the thanks of the writer, a 
sailor, that God had heard the prayers on his be- 
half, for that he now trusted he had found Christ 
as his Saviour. He was about making a voyage 
to bea, when a few days ago, just before his depar- 
ture, he was introduced into the meeting by a 
member of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Prayer was offered in his behalf, and now he writes 
from ship-board an account of God’s gracious 
dealings with him in his conversion. He desires 
still further the prayers of God’s people that he 
may be strengthened in the new life. 
A clergyman of this city met a gentleman a few 
days since who had been on a visit to New York 
to take leave of a family with whom he was ac- 
quainted. According to his statement, that entire 
family, with but one exception, were brought into 
the kingdom through the instrumentality of this 
noonday prayer-meeting. The gentleman himself, 
the head of the family, had before thrown his en- 
tire influence against religion. He was a bitter 
opposer of Christianity; but now he sits like a 
little child at the feet of Jesus. He now has a 
family altar erected, and is endeavoring with his 
family to glorify God. 








NOW, brethren beloved, that “Your labor is 

not in vain in the Lord.” How pleasant it 
is to hear the tidings we have heard this morning 
of the conversion of that young man in the navy, 
prayed for in this meeting this week! And of 
that family, too, converted through the prayers of 
this meeting! But, brethren, we ought to remem- 
ber this, that in many cases prayers offered here 
or elsewhere, and labors put forth here or else- 
where, may not come to our knowledge for many 
years—perhaps may not be developed till we may 
lie low in the grave. 

Last Lord’s day week, after preaching in my 
own pulpit, a gentleman, a stranger, approached 
me, and said he could not leave the house till he 
said to me, “Twenty years ago a sermou you 
preached here was the means of my conversion to 
God. I have never seen you since, but I must 
tell you now.” 

Last night in my prayer-meeting, a gentleman 
stated that thirteen years ago he gave a boy Dod- 
dridge’s “Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul.” That boy gave it to his father, an uncon- 
verted man. Day before yesterday the gentle- 
man said he was riding out in the country when 
he saw a man sitting on the step of his own house 
reading a book. He recognized the man, was 
satisfied that he knew him, alighted from his car- 
riage, and offered him his hand. The man said, 
“T do not know you, sir.” He then related the 
fact of his giving this book to his boy, his son. 
“0,” said the man, “‘here’s the book. This is the 
second time I am reading it through, and God has 
blessed it to my soul’s conversion.” 

Brethren, the seed may lie long buried in the 
dust, but it will not deceive our hope. It will 
bear fruit. O, mothers, some of these dear sons 
that with throbbing hearts you bring to us that 
we may aid you in your prayers, may not be con- 
verted till your heads are in the grave, but God 
will live to convert them, and Christ will live to 
save them, though you die without seeing the 
blessing. God grant that we may labor without 
ceasing, and wait God’s gracious time to cause the 
labor to be productive, and result in salvation. 





VERY now and then in my every day’s busi- 
ness as I journey on, I meet with cases rich- 
ly illustrating the fruits of the teachings of the 
Sunday-school. An incident occurred only a few 
weeks ago, that I wish to relate here to encourage 
the hearts of Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. When the subject of the desecration of 
the Sabbath day was at its height in this city, I 
was riding in one of the cars of the line that had 
tried the hardest to have free use of the road on 
the Sabbath. I spoke to one of the condactors. 
Said I, “ My friend, are you one of those who are 
in favor of using the cars on the Sabbath day?” 
“No, sir,” he promptly replied; “I was not 
brought up in that way. When I was a boy I 
went to Sunday-school. My mother taught me to 
go to Sunday-school, and there I learned to love 
the Sabbath day.” Said he, “I am not a Chris- 
tian. I don’t want you to understand that I am 
a Christian ; I have never joined any church ; but 
I do love the Sabbath—I love its quiet, and every 
morning I send my children to the Sunday-school. 
Now, wouldn’t it look well for me to come from 
West Philadelphia to attend to my business on 
the cars after sending my children to Sunday- 
school ?” 

That man had a pious mether, who brought him 
up under the influence of the Sunday-school, and 
there he learned to love the Sabbath day, and to 
keep it holy. I trust for one, and hope the bre- 
thren will pray that the holy influence of his 
earlier days may not leave him till ho is brought 
into the kingdom of Christ. 





N interesting case for prayer was presented, 

A lad who has travelled daily on the 
cars for five years as a news agent, averaging 
200 miles a day; who has thus been brought 
into contact with thousands and thousands 
of professors of religion, hae never had one of 
them to speak to him about his soul! He seem- 
ed glad when some one proposed to r b 
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HITTLESEY.—The . Mr, Mpeg ag of Canaan, 
recently been installed over 

church at Leroy, N. Y., by the of Genesee. 

The Rey, John Wilkinson, of Dixon, Ill. 


has accepted the call to Christ church, m 
WILMER.—The Rev. George T. Wilmer, of 
Va., has the call of the Episcopal 


of C. H., Va, 

President in Ro- 

gersville, Tenn., and expects to remove there last of 
this month. 











SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ REQUISITES. 


AIDS TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
BY THE REV. JOHN W. NEVIN, D. D. 

This book will be found of great assistance to Sunday- 

School Lyme te ee a are #0 

Customs, and Political Tnct tutions of I 4 


75 cents. 

A Question-Book, by the Rev. Edward Neville, D. D., 
will be found of material use in the study of this book. 
Price 8 cents, 


THE MINE EXPLORED; 
A Help to the Reading of the Bible. 


This is a companion which no teacher should be with- 
out. It gives a history of the revelation of truth to man, 
speaks of of the 





and the laws of in Sacred 
Word. Its scope rely different from that of “ Bibli- 
cal Antiquities,” It gives a detailed account of the con- 
tents of each book of the Bible in such a way as to shed 
light on the connection between the various parts of the 
ord; the Law, and the Gospel ; and its fulfil- 
ment; and ite ment. It is illustrated 


by several maps, and fur: with a valuable chrono- 
logical 


. Price 75 cents. 


UNION BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


1 volume, 692 pages, 18mo,- - - - $0 $s 

Bound in morocco, gilt edges, - - 1% 

Bound in cloth, a OF - - - - 12% 

In antique and extra bindings, - - - 2% 
Published b 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





him in prayer at the Sansom street meeting. 
Earnest prayer was offered in his behalf. 

Comment on this is unnecessary. Where are 
our Christian travellers? 





RETHREN, “Be strong in the power of prayer.” 
Bat the day before yesterday, as I was going up 
Chestnut street, I met a minister from a distant part of 
our State, to whom I had been introduced on board one 
of our steamboats. Almost his firet words were, “How 
are the meetings coming on? Do the people still gather 
together for prayer?” I said, “They do.” “Tell them,” 
said he, “to hold on to that noon-day prayer-meeting. 
Whilst I was attending the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church at Indianapolis, I was called to visit 
@ young man from your city, connected with a large com- 
mission house here, who then lay at the point of death 
in a western city, He died in the triumphe of the gos 
pel. I asked him about his religious experience. ‘Oh/ 
said he, ‘I was awakened to a sense of my lost condition 
in the noon-day prayer-meeting in Philadelphia, and now 
I am guing home to be with Jesus.’” 

That minister called upon that bereaved family but 
the other day, to tell them that their son had gone to be 
with Jesus, and that in this noon day meeting he hap- 
pened, a careless young man, and here beceme awakened 
to a sense of his danger. How encouraging to be “ Strong 
in the power of prayer!” 


ST’, LOUIS RELIGIOUS BOOK DEPOSI- 
TORY. 














A BOOK WHICH SHOULD BE READ BY 
EVERY CHRISTIAN. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


AND ITS ADJUNCTS. 
BY THE LATE REV. J. W. ALEXANDER, D. D. 


for the American Sunda: M7 Sch elon, hogs tae 
sound tie “truths in aoe 





Jt trate of the following subjects; Geach Beliginnt 

Education demanded by the a See be 
us 

God aud our Coun School 

Bi cTncreuo of Kuwiedg, Book»—The 

Multitude of Books, and the Resulting po berg 

ing to on. Age of Preparstioa— ie Onilateral Kususnce of 

Sunday-Schools the Social of the Poor— 

The Teacher’s Incitement. 


350 
Published vy 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNT 
78 Onn Sherwut Street, Polladeleke, 
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¥rum the “Sabbath Hymn and Tune Buok,” by permission of the Publishers, MASON BROTHERS, New York. 
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© Woe the Sanday-Schoot Times. 


A HOME SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


ce not quite twenty miles from our City 

‘A carriage ride of two miles many 
ing over @ finely gravelled road, and 
ancient ‘ways, brovght us to a 


ng at 
The scene was one of unsurpassed 
In a free church, a 


re structure of the simplest kind, in — 
around it. 


time in the year 1600, The cabinet contained 
finel, 


preserved specimens of every bird and 
fowl from the vicinity. 


m. J——y, of Bath, England. For 
many.a long year the families have here uni- 
ted their contributions, and gathered in this 
secluded home these abundant relics of other 


days. 

These antique memorials spoke of warlike 
customs, when worldly passions were trained 
to resistance, aggression, and revenge. Another, 
and more peaceful scene surrounds them now. 
For more than twenty years this noble man- 
sion has been the welcome asylum for the 
poor man’s child for miles around. For more 
than a score of years these massive walls, on 
each returning Sabbath-day, have resounded 
with the songs of praise to God from chil- 
dren’s lips, and the pure Scriptural teachings 
of a Home Sassara-Scnoot, Sabbath after 
Sabbath some 60 or 70 or more children are 
here accustomed to meet their teachers in the 
study of the Bible, and the worship of God. 
Lessons of peace and love are weekly illus- 
trated in this armory by the surrounding tro- 
phies of barbarous ages. Intelligence, refine- 
ment, and virtue here make constant and 
liberal contributions to “teach every man his 
neighbor, and each man his brother.” 


Noble employmentfor noble Christian hearts! 
Why should not our own Christian homes often 
‘be thus honored? Why may not Christians 

ly take the suggestion to turn their 
3, —— or spacious dining-rooms into 
home day-schools ? Why should not our 
best educated and refined sons and daughters 
honor themselves by consecrating their best 
talents to the sublime work of elevating 
America’s less favored children to higher aims 
and immortal hopes? Oh, why should not 
every Christian home be a sure fountain of 
light and love to all the surrounding neigh- 
borhood? What is all the glitter of fashion, 
or mere display of modern social life when 
compared to this ? 

it was to this holy place, this consecrated 
home, that we went to participate in a truly 
Christian Sabbath-school festival. The long 
tables in the spacious armory were loaded 
with the tangible evidences of their teacher’s 
love, and never, we thought, did children of 
princely blood poe with more order or 
propriety of the bounties of God’s providence. 

The religious services extended to nearly 
two hours time, and yet not a weary eye was 
to be seen. 

Methinks never did youthful voices more 
sweetly sound forth the Saviour’e praise; and 
never perhaps did the children and young 
people listen with a more absorbing interest 
to the Scriptural counsels and words of Chris- 
tian sympathy spoken to them by their faith- 
ful friends. The occasion will be long re- 
membered by all. 

We turned away from this scene of cheer- 
ful joy and affection, and with many regrets 
with a resolve to present so novel and attrac- 
tive a jubilee to the readers of the Sunday- 
School Times. 


In a brief hour we were again amid the 
deafening roar of our t metropolis ; again 
we could feel the mighty throbs of its main 
artery—Broadway—that broad way to death 
to so many thousands of our precious youth. 
It was all powerless however to efface or 
even obscure for a moment the memories of a 
bright oasis in life, a few brief, happy hours 
spent in the shades of P_—- Py. 

New York, August, 1869. R. G. P. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 


THE BOY-SOLDIER. 


“T saw a great parade, mother, 
Upon the square to-day ; 

The muskets gleamed so brightly, 
And the feathers waved so gay. 


“ How many years must come and go 
Ere I am twenty-one? 

Ere I can don the epaulette, 
Or learn to use the gun ?” 


“Your father, boy, had such desires 
Attained just ere we met; 

And yet his thirst for fame but made 
His death a vain regret.” 


“Why, did he fear to die, mother?” 
The little warrior spoke, 

And drew erect the tiny form, 
That craved a martial cloak. 


“J would not be afraid to die 
Upon the battle-field ; 

I thought I had my father’s pride, 
And yet he feared to yield.” 


“No, no, my son, you wrong your sire ; 
He was too bold and brave, 

He sought a name for famous deeds, 
And found—an early grave.” 


“The iron messenger that brought 
The summons to his heart, 

Caused but a moment’s pang, that he 
From wife and child must part. 


“ And then he grieved, my noble boy, 
That every step to fame, 

Up which he ’d trod so fearlessly, 
And proudly carved his name— 


“Was wet with many orphans’ tears, 
And those of widowhood ; 

Until it seemed that every drop 
Was turned forthwith to blood. 


“ And then when death knocked at his heart, 
And him in the face, 

Fame s aloof, and christian love 
Usurped the vacant place. 


“ He longed to live, that he might show 
To those whom war had wronged, 
How much of charity and peace 
Unto his heart belonged. 


“ Thore’s many a deed of love, my boy, 
And kindness you may do; 

A soldier’s life has many charms 
To captivate, ’tis true. 


“ And yet, upon the battle-field, 
The glitter and the glare, 

That now allures your youthful eyes, 
Is changed for rougher wear. 


“The nodding plumes, the graceful air, 
A merry life bespoke ; 

And yet upon the field of war, 
They’re hidden by the smoke.” 


The mother bowed her head, nor dared 
To gaze upon her son ; 

Not knowing if her earnest words 
Had good or evil done. 


Awhile he stood, his form erect, 
His eyes out-flashing pride; 

Then in a gentler mood, he sought 
His loving mother’s side. 


“Tl give all these my fancies up, 
Dear mother, for your sake; 

No more shall swords, or nodding plumes, 
This resolution shake. 


“ All the good, great, and noble deeds 
My father would have done, 

Had he but lived, shall be performed, 
God willing, by his son. 


“Upon the battle-field of life, 





T’'ll bear a noble part ; 
For oft, beneath a homespun coat, 
May beat a soldier’s heart.” 
New York, August, 1859. J. P. 
For the Sunday-School Times. 


THE UNHEEDED WARNING. 


N eminent divine has remarked, “If we 
would be watchful to observe providences, 
we would have providences to observe ; if we 
would look for answers to prayer, there would 
be more answers to prayer for which to be 
thankful.” There are prophecies in the Bible 
fulfilling every day before our eyes—enough, 
if noticed, to stagger the incredulity of the 
most skeptical. The following incident, a re- 
cital of which fell from the lips of the venera- 
ble speaker years ago, has been recalled to 
my own mind many times, and may well be 
recorded for the warning of the young, espe- 
cially as the family referred to have long since 
passed away. 

The narrator was the eminent clergyman 
and leader in the church, the Rev. Dr. John 
Livingston, one whose sound doctrine, rare 
theological acquirements, zeal for the truth, 
and discriminating judgment, constituted him 
the most distinguished in that church, of 
which he was at once the ornament and the 
guide, while his urbanity of manner and large 
warm-heartedness have embalmed his memo- 
ry in the love of all whose privilege it was to 








associate with him. 


It was during a brief visit to a familyin the 
city of that he was so pained with the 
disobedience and want of reverence on the 
part of the only son to his parents, that all 
the pleasure of the meeting was marred. 
Again and again the disrespectful and self- 
willed replies to the kind parents grated on 
his feelings, and made the courteous guest 
almost forget his character as a visitor in his 
apparent duty as a Christian. 

“ Thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neigh- 
bor and not suffer sin upon him.” Should he 
give pain to his kind host and hostess by re- 
proving their favorite child—should he even 








seem to notice his conduct, and thus add to 


| their evident distress? A 
| was first 


gentle admonition 

ow in private, but that seemed 

only to The disease was beyond the 
reach of mortal skill. At , on one oc- 
casion, the undutiful son replied to his parent 

Dr. tte ce in words of such 
insulting defiant disobedience, that their 
guest could no longer keep silence. In tones 
of solemn warning, he reproved the offender, 

of the ingratitude of thus repaying the 
affection ys" kindness of ms — Hd the 
sin against his God, who had, from Mount 
Sinai, issued a special command to children 
to honor their parents, and concluded by re- 
minding the young man that God had not 
only given a promise to the dutiful, but a ter- 
rific threat to the disobedient, and repeated 
with a fearful emphasis these words: ‘‘The 
eye that.mecketh at his father, and despiseth 
to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley 
shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall 
eat it.” 

Dr. Livingston returned to his home and his 
duties in the church, and heard shortly after 
that the subject of his reproof had at length 
thrown off all restraint by leaving home and 
its counsels, and chosen for himself the indul- 

of a foreign residence on a Southern 


iy 


1 island, and so he passed from his thoughts as 


a painfal recollection. 

Some time after this occurrence, he met in 
society a gentleman who had been spending 
the winter in the West Indies. Then countries 
were more distant than now, wherf’ steam 
seems to condense our globe into one half its 
size, and an observing traveller could depict 
scenes and customs as interesting as strange. 

In the course of conversation— 

“Do you remember young J y” said 
the stranger, naming the young man whom 
Dr. Livingston had, on that occasion, 80 se- 
verely reproved, “I think I met you at his 
father’s ?” 

“Yes, most distinctly! He has left home, 
and was, the last I heard of him, in the West 
Indies. Did you hear anything of him?” 

“JT saw him,” 

“Ah, where did you see him? Is he doing 
well ?” 

“A few days before I left, 1 heard that a 
young American had died suddenly in the 
country some miles in the interior, and know- 
ing from previous facts that had come to my 
knowledge how extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible it was to procure burial for a Pro- 
testant, I secured a conveyance, and went 
there to see if it could be in my power to 
show any last kindness to one of my country- 
men. I found the body in athicket, unburied, 
and birds of prey sitting on the head * * *” 

He finished his narrative, and much more 
was said of the government and the religion 
which prevails there. But the mind of Dr. 
Livingston reverted toa past scene in a home 
of indulgence, to words of insolent disobe- 
dience, and to the fearful warning which his 
conscience had compelled him to utter, and 
which had formed a frightful prophecy. In 
after years, when the parents of this unhappy 
youth had passed away, when he heard words 
of disrespect to parents, the Dr. would repeat 
this circumstance, as a terrible reminder that 
there is verily a God that judgeth in the earth. 

The Levites were commanded to speak 
“with a loud voice” in the hearing of all the 
nation of Israel: ‘Cursed be he that setteth 
light by his father or his mother, and all the 
people shall say Amen.” “ Setteth light by his 
father or his mother’—how expressive and 
how comprehensive. & FD. 








Tuers is scarce a greater help to holiness 
than a continual tranquillity of spirit, the 
evenness of a mind staid upon God, a calm 
repose in the blood of Jesus. All fear freezes 
and benumbs the soul. 











PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

The insertion of an advertisement in the columns 
of this paper, does not involve any recommenda- 
tion by the American Sunpay-Scuoot Union 
of what is so advertised; nor (in the matter of 
books) any responsibility for the sentiments which 
may be inculcated therein. 








REQUISITES 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The American Sunday-Sshool Union publishes a variety 
of helps for Sunday-school teachers, and all who are en- 
gaged in the study of the Bibie. 
UNION QUESTIONS. 
This popular series of Question books is in 16 volumes. 
They have been circulated all over the country, and have 
thousands of teachers in imparting scriptural 
knowledge to their classes. 


Vo.oms 1. Containing the life and miracles of Jesus 
Christ 


Voitume 2. Containing the parables and other instruc- 
tions of Jesus Christ. 


Voivmes 3. Embracing the creation of the world to the 
deliverance of the children of Israel from Egypt. 

Votoms 4. Embracing the release of the Israelites to the 

death of Joshua. 

Vourus 5. Containing questions on the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. 


Vourn 0, Embracing the death of Joshua to the death 

of A 

Votums 7. From the death of Samuel to the Babylonian 
Captivity. 

Votums 8. Containing questions on the Epistle to the 
Gallatians. 


Vouvur 9. Comprising the history of the Israelites from 
the Babylonian Captivity to the end of the Old 
Testament, including the books of Daniel, Ezra, 
Esther and Nehemiah. 

Votvms 10. Containing questions on the Epistle to the 
Romans 


Votoms 11. Containing questions on the Epistle to the 


Vorume 12. Containing lessons designed to give a general 
view of the whole Bible. 

Votume 13. The Consecutive Union Question-Book. 
Matthew. 

youu, 4 The Consecutive Union Question-Book. 
‘ark. 

vanes The Consecutive Union Question-Book. 

8. 

Votume 16. The 

John. 


Consecutive Union Question-Book. 


The above series furnish a course of instruction for 
nearly all the books of the Bible. They abound with 
Scripture references, and the “Consecutive” Question- 
Books have the texts of the Scripture printed on the page 
with the questions. The above are bound in Boards, price 
Scents each. An edition is also published, printed on fine 
paper, with interleaved pages for memoranda, which the 
teacher may wish to write. This edition is bound in 
sheep. Price 40 cents. Besides the above, the Uuion 

1} : 

The Child’s Scripture Question-Book, designed for the 
ome of Sab! 





Younger C bath-echools, The answers 
to the questions in this book are short, simple, and, 
as far as practicable, in Bible language. 144 ¥ 
18mo, embellished with twenty-one engravings. 
Price 8 cents. 

Questions on Biblical Antiquities. By Rev. Dr. Neville. 
Price 8 cents. 


Man Lost and Saved. This is a series of exercises, em- 
bracing the leading topics of revealed religion, 
and designed to indoetrivate the young and illiter- 
ate in the simple truths of the Bible. Each of the 
twenty-four lessons contains a pictorial illustra- 
tion, the verse of a hymn, and a few texts of 
Scripture, and appropriate questions. Price 8 
cents. 

Lessons on the Acts of the Apostles. Designed for more 
advanced Bible-classes. By Rey. 8. H. Tyne, D.D. 
Price 8 centa. 

The Elementary Scripture Question-Book on the Old 
Testament. Part I. Price 8 cents. 

The Elementary Scripture Question-Book on the Old 
Testament. Part II. Price 8 cents. 

One Thousand Questi and Propositi for Sunday- 
schools and Bible-classes. Price 8 cents. 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








ANTED—SITUATIONS AS TEACHERS, 


for ten Lady Graduates of the [Hudson River Im 
stitute, who are thoroughly competent to teach higher 
German, Latin, Drawing, Painsi and 


Englieh, French, 
Piane musio. Address Rev. A. FLACK, A. M., 
Claverack, Gol. county, N. Y. 





A SPLENDID CHANCE FOR BOOK AGENTS. 


A COMPLETE COMMENTARY FOR SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS; IN GILT, $1.00. 


THE COTTAGE TESTAMENT. 


BY REV. WILLIAM PATTON, D. D. 
PRovipence, June 6th, 1859. 
8. Clough & Co.—Dear Sirs:—The Cottage Polyglott 
Testament enewers the purpose for which it was Pa 
better than any work I know of. Few Sabbath-Schvol 
Teachers, after knowing its character, will be willing te 
dispense with it. B. SEARS, 
President, Brown University. 
“It is the best vade mecum, or pocket Testament that 
could be devised.”—ev. Horace Bushnell, D. D., Hart- 


ford, Ct. 

Sunday-Schools supplied at a liberal discount. Copies 
mailed tree of on receipt of price. 

Address 





8. CLOUGH & OO. Providence, 
I.4R@ 


ILMAN, New York, } Publishers. 





FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
BY MADAME MAROTEAU, 








PHILADELPHIA. 
The ge 5 Instituti o 
University of Paris. She was regularly trained to the 
and her faculty for 


first in Paris, and since in this city; she 
pares, Sos yr have merited seme measure of public 
confi refers also, with pleasure to the follow- 

tlemen: Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter, D. D., Rev. J. 
Rev. E. B. Wilmer, Rev. Wm. P. 





Principal phia ve = 
] of the Philadel; 3. 8. D. Gross, 
M. D. Col- 





Moss, Esq., 
pupils of this school F ese gad opportuni 
for learning French. Besides the direct instruction given 
by herself and by Mr. Mareteau, who is also soulene 
and Professor of the University of Paris, this is 
the only one used in the ordinary intercourse of the 
household. The means of enforcing this regulation are 
ample, Madame Maroteau herself being actively engaged 
in the school a the day, besides being assisted 
by other teachers, living in the family. 
While French is the | of the Academy, the 
attention is paid to the English studies,and Pro- 
own talent are e for all the ordinary 
branches of a good English education. Elocution, Com- 
ition, phy, &c., are taught in a thorough 
manner, while lectures on History, Literature and Natu- 
tal Sciences will be delivered by Professors, to those pu- 
pils whose age and advancement may render these studies 








li 


A circular containing the am and other particulars, 
may be obtained on applicati y letter or otherwise, 





Madame MAROTEAU, 
1528 SPRUCE Street, Philadelphia. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, 
Mass.—The next term will commence with an ex- 
ination of condba r admission, on Wednesday, 
ee 14, at 9 A. M. 
is institution is open to young ladies not less than 
sixteen years of age (without limits as to place of resi- 
dence), who wish to pursue a course of study extending 
through three terms, or a year and a half, in direct pre- 
paration for the work of teaching. To all who intend to 
teach in the public schools of Massachusetts TUITION 18 
Free. Text books are mostly furnished from the library 
of the school. Good board can be obtained at from $2 to 
$3 per week. From the State appropriations and other 
sources, more than $1,000 are annually distributed among 
upils who may merit and need the aid. For circulars or 
Farth nformation 


er i 
ALPHEUS CROSBY, Principal. 








PISCOPAL ACADEMY OF CONNECTI- 

cut, at Cheshire, New Haven county, Conn.—Estab- 
lished in 1726. Buildings enlarged and improved during 
the past year. 

Two sessions of twenty-one weeks each. Winter ses- 
sion begins on the first Taesday in November; summer 
session on the third Tuesday in April. 

Terxms.—3110 per session, payable in advance. The 
extras are: Pew rent, $1 per session; modern languages, 
$10 per session; music on piano, $10 per quarter; books 
and stationary, Physician’s bill. 

For circulars or further information address the Prin- 
cipal, REV. JOHN H. BABCOCK. 

Cheshire, Jan. 1, 1858. 





LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE.—THIS IN- 
stitution is designed to afford a superior education, 
fully ivalent in th igh and extent to that fur- 
nished by Colleges for the other sex; yet there is no in- 
tention whatever to encourage visionary innovations or 
ical changes in the appropriate sphere which sound 
piety and good taste have long gnized and app’ i 
as belonging to woman. 

Courss or Stupy.—Two years pre tory, beginning 
with Latin, and four years strictly Collegiate, including 
modern lan; . Students engage in domestic duties 
not more than one hour daily. Whole expense for board 
(room furnished, warmed and lighted) with tuition in all 
the studies of the course, $75 per half yearly session. 

The next session opens September 1. 

Names of applicants for admission shonld be sent to 
the President as early as convenient. 

Address A. W. COWLES, D. D., President. 











BROWNSBURG HIGH SCHOOL.—REV. 
JAMES GREER, A. M.. Principal.—This institution 
is located at Brownsburg, Rockbridge county, Va., twen- 
ty-two miles from Staunton and thirteen from Lexington, 
and may be from Al dria or Rich d on 
the same day. 
The course of study embraces the usual English, mathe- 
matical and classical studies taught in the higher acade- 
mies of the State, and is arranged with a view to pre- 
Faring the scholars for entering College or the University. 
next session will commence on the first Monday of 
Segeeaabee, and will close on the third Wednesda: 
une. 





y of 


Expensxs.—For board and tuition, including washing, 
lights and fuel for the scholastic year, payable one half 
in advance, and the other half on the Ist of February, 

72.50. Deposit $1. 

Those desiring more definite information will please 
send for a circular. 

REvERENcES.—Rev. Wm. H. McGuffey, D. D., LL. D., 
University of Virginia; Rev. Dr. White and the Faculty 
of Washington College, Lexington, Va. Dr. B. R. Well- 
ford, Richmond, Va.; Rev. Drs. B. M. Smith and 8. B. 
Wilson, jpden Sydney, Va; Rey. A. D. Hepburn, 
Brownsburg, Va. 





OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, WILMING- 
ton, Delaware.—Number limited to thirty. School 
opens on the first Monday in September. Board and 
tuition in English, $150 per scholastic year. Music, 
rench and drawing at profé ’ prices, log 
containing other information, with polbstaces and testi- 
monials, forwarded at request. Address, 
REV. THOMAS M. CANN, A. M., 
Principal and Proprietor. 








‘HE HUDSON CLASSICAL INSTITUTE 
will be re-opened Sept. 8. Only twelve boys will be 
taken into the family of the Principal, and these, in the 
table, sleeping apartments and bathing room, will have 
all the comforts of home. Please apply for circulars to 
REY. E. BRADBURY, Hudson, N. Y. 





AST WINDSOR HILL ACADEMY.—THE 
Fall Term will begin on the first Wednesday in Sep- 
tember, and close on the — before Thanksgiving. 
Mr. D. D. Leavitt, a thorough and popular teacher, has 
been secured as Principal, and he will be aided by com- 
petent associates. 
Circulars containing farther information may be ob- 
tained either of the Principal or of the subscriber, 
WILLIAM THOMPSON. 





THE PAYMENT OF 
THIRTY DOLLARS 
CONSTITUTES THR DONOR, OR ANY INDIVIDUAL NAMED BY HIM, 
A LIFE MEMBER 
OF THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


All moneys given to the Society are expended upon 
its Missionary Work. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


STRAIGHT FORWARD, 


° 


WALKING IN THE LIGHT, 
BY LUCY GUERNSEY, Author of “Irish Amy,” “ Ready 
Work,” “ Kitty Maynard,” etc. 


The juvenile religious literature of our country is more 
largely indebted to our lady writers than to any and all 
other sources. They have been called the educators of the 
nation, and well do they deserve an exalted place in the 
best affections of the people. They have richly earned it. 
Miss Guernsey is no stranger at the firesides of American 
homes. Her name is a household word alike in the 
palaces of the rich and the cottages of poverty. 

Tens of thousands have hung with delight upon the 
words of this gifted lady in the half score of volumes she 
has given to the world, and thousands more will catch the 
pecs of interest that have dropped from the pen of this 
ready writer in the book now announced. 

STRAIGHT FORWARD is no ordinary work, as it is 
the production of no ordinary mind. It is a book for 
girls, and no mother should fail to place it in the hands 
of her daughter, With some it may cost an effort to se 
cure it, but its perusal will disarm temptation, while the 
deep and tender spirit of Christianity which pervades the 
work adds a double charm to its value. 

Complete in one volume, 344 

Price 75 cents. Sent prepaid on receipt of the price in 
stamps. HENRY HOYT, 

aug L 9 Cornhill, Boston. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 
CALVIN’S WORKS, 


AS ISSUED BY THE 


CALVIN TRANSLATION SOCIETY. 


The subscribers respectfully announce that they have 
made arrangements for supplying, in this country, the 
above valuable series, and as many of the volumes are 
nearly out of print, and are not likely to be re-printed, 
early application will be necessary to secure sets. which 
are furnished at such a price as to place them within the 
reach of all who desire to avail themselves of this rare 
opportunity. The series is comprised in 


PORTY-EIGHT VOLUMES, 
Newly and uniformly bound in handsome Buack Ovora, 
and furnished at the very low price of 
$55.00 Nev, WirnouT Discount. 


For detailed description see printed circular, which will 
be sent to any address upon application to 
SMITH, ENGLISH & Co. 





PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND IMPORTERS, 
No. 40 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES, 
LIBRARIES. 


The attention of Sunday-school Teachers and Superin- 
tendents is inyited to the and varied assortment of 


LIBRARY BOOKS, 


published by the Ameriean Sunday-School Union. The 
append of suitable Books for the Library has alwa: 
n & prominent feature in the work of the Society; its 
Library books now number about nine hundred, 
which will be found various of some sui 
for the youngest scholar in the school; others for the 
more advanced; and many for the Bible class scholar and 
. Among these are many valuable books of refer- 
which have assisted thousands of teachers and acho- 
lars in their study of the Bible; and books containing 
po al j= = A ge Le These books are 
itten in pleesant sty Thay are r the purpose for 
which they are published. are not novels, 
Sate colbenes ft my a ee in religious 
truth, conveyed on the great pi iples on which the 
Society is established. 


The whole set of the Library Books of the Americau 
Sunday-School Union is as complete a library as any 
school can have. The number is now being increased by 
the publieation of a new book every week. 

BRARIES of different sizes, and for different ob- 
are furnished as follows: 


Small Libraries. 


THE CHILD’S CABINET LIBRARY, containing se- 
venty-five books, bound in fifty volumes jize, 
morocco backs, lettered and numbered, only $2,50 for 
the Library, being at the rate of 5 cents per volume. 

THE CHILD’S HOME LIBRARY, containing more than 
two hundred and thirty little books, in hy | volumes, 

of, ind in red 


48 pages 32mo, full of pictures. Bow mo- 
rocco, gilt backs, and neatly put up in a box or case, 
and only $3,50 for the Library. 


The Village and Family Libraries. 


This series, with the exception of a few reprints, is 
ORIGINAL, from the pens of authors of ability in their re- 
spective departments of literature and science. PopPuvLa! 
in style; so that, instead of being limited to one class of 
the community, a may be acceptable generally. 
ScriPTuRAL, in the principles in which they are written. 
PorTABLE, that they may serve as “hand-books” abroad 
and at home. Each volume contains 152 pages, in a guod, 
bold type, and occasionally ILLUSTRATED WitH EN@RAv- 
INGS. ey are done up in sets of 24 volumes each, uni- 
formly bound, with muslin backs, at $3 per set, or 1214 
cents each, under the title of— 

THE VILLAGE AND FAMILY LIBRARY, No. 1, con- 
taining the monthly volumes published concurrently 
with the London Religious Tract Society, 192 pages 
18mo; price $3. 

THE VILLAGE AND FAMILY LIBRARY, No. 2: 24 
volumes for $3. 

THE VILLAGE AND FAMILY LIBRARY, No. 3; 24 
volumes for $3. 


Five-Dollar Libraries. 


THE JUVENILE LIBRARY, No. 1, containing 100 
books, bound in 75 volumes, from 52 to 162 pages 
18mo, with muslin backs and marbled-paper sides; 
each volume regularly bered, with 12 I 
of the same. Only $5. 

THE JUVENILE LIBRARY, No. 2, 125 books in 75 vo- 
umes 18mo. Only $5. 


Ten-Dollar Libraries. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND FAMILY LIBRARY, 
No. 1, containing 100 select volumes, from 72 to 252 
pages 18mo, substantially bound, with muslin backs 
and marble-paper sides ; each volume regularly num- 
bered and ready for use, with 24 catalogues of the 
same. Only $10. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOGR AND FAMILY LIBRARY, 
No. 2, containing 100 select volumes, from 72 to 270 

18mo, substantially bound, with muslin backs ; 
each volume regularly numbered and ready for use, 
with 24 catalogues of the same. Only $10. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND FAMILY LIBRARY, 
No. 3, containing 100 select volumes, from 72 to 288 
pages 18mo, substantially bound, with muslin backs, 
each volume regularly numbered and ready for use, 
with 24 catalogues of the same. Only $10. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND FAMILY LIBRARY, 
No. 4, containing 100 volumes, none of which are em- 
braced in either of the other series. These books 
range from 60 to 270 pages each, and comprise some 
of our most recent illustrated and Co ge publica- 
tions. They are uniformly bound, with blue muslin 





backs and gilt letters and stamps, being the mr sey 
= — Sunday-school Library published. 
y $10. 


Those who do not wish the trouble of selecting their 
Library books can have it judiciously done for them by 


— their order and giving the quantity of books 
wanted. 


Send orders to 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





A LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL 
ISOMETRICAL PICTURE 


OF JERUSALEM 


AND THE SACRED PLACES 
SURROUNDING THE HOLY CITY, 
AS THEY APPEARED IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


The above work is notice 
of clergymen, and those having charge of Sunday-schools 
and public institutions. 

It is about nine feet long and six feet wide, colored and 
varnished, and mounted on canvass with rollers. 

a TEN DOLLARS, including Outline Key and 

anual. 

It has been constructed from the most reliable and au- 
thentic sources, and will be found an invaluable aid to 
those engaged in lecturing on the Holy Land, or in im- 
parting instruction to school classes on the subject to 
which it refers. 

Published by the American Sunday-School Union, 1122 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. New York Depository, 375 
Broadway. 


ded to the fi bl 








The following extracts from letters show the opinion of 
eminent Biblical scholars in reference to this work : 
REV. 8S. IRENZUS PRIME, D. D. 

“TI trust that it will hang on the walls of tens of 
thousands of our Sunday-school rooms.” 

REV. JOHN P. DURBIN, D. D. 

“T can heartily, and with confidence, recommend it to 

be used by Sunday-schools and Bible classes.” 
REV. JAMES W. ALEXANDER, D. D. 

“Tt ought to stand in the very highest rank of striking 

graphic illustrations of Scripture.” 
W. C. PRIME, ESQ. 

“T should be glad to see a copy of it in every lecture 
and school-room in the country.” 

REV. EDWARD N. KIRK, D. D. 

“T welcome this rich and beautiful map as a vivid ex- 
hibition of the general features of the Holy City and its 
environs.” 

REV. JOEL HAWES, D. D. 

“ As I look upon the map, I seem to be present in the 

midst of scenes which I visited fourteen years ago.” 
REY. MARK HOPKINS, D. D. 

“Short of an actual visit, nothing can be better adapt- 
ed to give an accurate, vivid and lasting impression of 
those sacred scenes.” 

REV. THOMAS C. UPHAM, D. D. 

“Tt cannot fail to interest and benefit all who love the 

Bible.” 
REV. H. DUNNING. 
“The best work of the kind yet published.” 


REV. JOHN C. ECCLESTON, M. D. 

“The publishers have made an important contribution 
to the cause of accurate Biblical knowledge. Every Sab- 
bath-school and Bible class should possess it.” 

REV. W. 8. TYLER, D. D. 

“T can testify from personal observation to the faithfal- 
ness, as well as beauty and distinctness, with which 
Jerusalem and ite environs are represented in this view.” 

LIEUT. W. F. LYNCH, U. 8. N. 

“Your map will prove a valuable assistant to the stu- 
dent of Biblical geography. Its examination has given 
me unfeigned satisfaction.” 

REV. W. B. STEVENS, D. D. 

“Tt will give an admirable idea of Jerusalem and its 
adjacent places.” 

REV. THOMAS DH WITT, D. D. 

“Tt will excite much interest in the Sabbath-school 
room, and also in private family circles.” 

REV. FRANCIS VINTON, D. D. 

“Remarkably distinct in the delineations, and well cal- 
culated to impress relative localities on the memory.” 

PROF. W. C. CATTELL. 

“I know of no publication on Scriptural to h 
more valuable for Subbath-schools a Bible p hee ' 
REV. JOHN F. LANNEAU. 

“ Admirably adapted to Sunday-school and Bible clase 
instruction.” 

REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D. D. 

“T have no doubt that it will facilitate the understand- 
ing of the gospel. Its large size, and skillful coloring, 
will adapt it well to the use of Sunday-schools.” 

REV. JOHN J. OWEN, D. D. 

“One of the best aids to the study of the sacred locali- 
ties of Jerusalem and its vicinity which has ever fallen 
under my nvtice.” 

REV. N. MURRAY, D. D. 
“It cannot fail greatly to assist teachers of Sunday- 
schools and pasturs in their Bible classes.” 
REV. THOS. SMYTH, D. D. 
“Tcan fully endorse the opinions given above, and re- 
d troducti into Sabbath-schools for gene- 
ral use, and especially for Bible classes.” 

Any person desiring this work, and not living within 
reach of a depository of the Society’s publications, can 
have the whole VIEW, KEY and MANUAL sent, free of 
charge for freight, by remitting TEN DOLLARS. 

Orders should be directed to 

WALDRON J. CHEYNEY, 
1122 Chestnut street, Philad-Iphia, 
Treasurer of the Aniwrican Sunday School Union. 








E. S. GERMAN. 
RELIGIOUS BOOKSTORE, 
TRACT, SUNDAY-SCHOOL and BIBLE DEPOSITORY, 
CugsTvur seAR Stconp &., Hanrispuna, Pa. 





Subecriptions taken for the Times, and Sunday-Sohool 
papers. 
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A NEW BOOK 
EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 


THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCLCOL UNION, 


In addition to the large number of books 
already on its catalogues, 





Being Over Twelve Hundred Distinct Volumes, 


WILL ISSUE A NEW BOOK 


Every Saturday Morning During the Year. 


ISSUED IN THE MONTH OF 


MAY. 





Saturday, May Tth. 

BROKEN CISTERNS; OR, THE 
JhesiE WOKTHINUTON, yey pith 
Thick 12mo., extra muslin. Price 76 cents. 


Saturday, May 14th, 
THE WORKING BOY'S SUNDA IM- 
PROVED. Beautifully es Oe 


lllustrated. 12mo., extra mus- 
lin. Price 55 cents. 


Saturday, May 21st. 

TWENTY YEARS OF MY 
Allan Richmond. 12mo., extra muslin, 
Price 65 cents. 


Saturday, May 28th. 


THE. FIRST 
LIFE. By 
Illustrated. 





THE BRIDGE OVER THE BROOK. 18mo. 
Illustrated. Extra muslin. ce 14 cents. 
ISSUED IN THE MONTH OF 
JUNE. 
Saturday, June 4th. 
HANS AND HIS NORTHERN HOME. Beau- 
tifully Liiustrated with sight elegant Wood Cuts. L2mo. 


Extra Muslin. Price 70 cents. 
Saturday, June 11th. 
NATURE'S SCHOOL; OR, LESSONS FROM 
THE GARDEN AND THE FIBLD. 360 pages. Lulu 
tra muslin. Price 75 cents. 
Saturday, June 18th. 
BESSIE DUNCAN; OR, THE FIRST YEAR 
OUT OF SCHUOL. ismo. Extra muslin. Price 80 cts. 
ou Saturday, June 25th. 

LOE LANKTON; OR, LIGHT BEYOND 
THK CLOULS—A story of real life, 12mo, extra mus- 
lin, price 70 cents, with a portrait and view of her resi- 
dence, both from a photograph. 


ISSUED IN THE MONTH OF 
JULY. 


Saturday, July 2nd. 
THE WOODCUTTER OF LEBANON. 
pages. l2mo. Extra muslin; price 35 cents. 
Saturday, July 9th. 


THE MASTER KEY. i8me. Extra muslin; 
Price 25 cents. 
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Saturday, July 16th. 

FREDDY THE RUNAWAY; OR, THE LOST 
ONE FOUND. 18mo. Muslin extra. Price 20 cts. 
Saturday, July 23rd. 

ELLEN MORDAUNT, OR THE FRUITS OF 


True Religion. 302 pp. lémo. Extra Muslin, Price 
70 cents. 
Saturday, July 30th. 
LIZZIE CLAIRE; OR, THE LAST PENNY. 
1smo. Illustrated. Extra muslin, price 12 cents. 


ISSUED IN THE MONTH or 
AUGUST. 


Saturday, August 6th. 
EMMA ALSTON; OR, THE NEW LIFE. 
lzmo. Extra muslin. Price 55 cents. 

An account of a school girl who allowed the ordinary 
trials of life to obtain the mastery over her, but who was 
led, by the influence and example of a Christian brother, 
to watch and pray, and 80 to me an earnest tian. 
It should be read by every school girl. 

Saturday, August 13th. 
LITTLE CHARLEY’S PUZZLE. 18mo, ex- 
tra muslin. Price 12 cents. 

Little Charley was a motherless boy, whose aunt took 
care of him, but did not tell him aboutGod. He dered 
who made the trees, and birds, and insects, which so 





much delighted him as he rambled th the fields, 
and told a kind lady how much it puzzled to know 
where they came from. She enlightened hi 


pot goed Cale 
her instrumentality he was led to become a good 
tian boy. 
Saturday, August 20th. 
THE SCHOOL-GIRLS IN No. 40. 
tra muslin, price 20 cents. 

A book which will be read with interest by every 
boarding school girl. It speaks of the lessons to be 
learned from the experience which is naturally met 
with at such institutions, and shows the necessity of a 
course of strict integrity and humble reliance on God, in 
whatever situation in life we may be found. 


Saturday, August, 27th. 

THE BARCLAYS. TRYING TO SERVE 
TWO MASTERS. 12mo. extra muslin, price 45 cents. 
This interesting book is a narration of incidents taken 

from life, and strictly in accordance with truth. It has 
been written in the hope of leading some wandering dis- 
ciple in the right path, and of illustrating the truth of 
our Saviour’s words, “Ye cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon,” 

The above named may be obtained at the Depositories 
of the Society’s publications, and from booksellers gener- 
ally. Full catalogues of the Society’s Publications, alse 
pe of its Periodicals will be sent, on application, free 
of charge. 

To those not living within reach of a bookseller, any 

book on the Catalogue will be sent by mail, postage pre- 

paid. on receipt of the published price. 

Apply to 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Cuesrnur Sreget, PHrapeLpata, 
NEW YORK DEPOSITORY, 

No. 375 Broapwar. 


18mo. ex- 





Music for “Union Prayer Meeting Hymns.” 


THE PRAYER MEETING TUNE BOOK. 


The American Sunday-School Union, in response to the 
calls made from all parts of the country for music to ao- 
company the popular little hymn book published by 
them about a year ago, under the title of Union Prayer 
Meeti Hymns, have just issued a POCKET TUNE BOOK, 
adapted to the wants of prayer meetings, Sunday-schools 
and the family circle. It contains nearly 200 tunes, the 
choicest — of sacred music, all of such a character that 
they can be sung with the test ease by any co 
tion. The old heart-stirring tunes, which have been 
used in Christian song for generations past, are here side 
by side with the more modern, but no less hallowed, re- 
vival melodies, with which the prayer meeting and the 
Sunday-school now resound. No pains or expense have 
been to make this collection one which shall be ac- 
ceptable to the Christian community, and which will pro- 
mote the practice of general congregational singing. 
Price, in muslin, - 2 = = 25 cents. 
Price, in boards, - - - - 20 centa. 

Any persons desiring this book, and not living within 
reach of a depository of the Society’s publications, or a 
bookseller through whom they can obtain it, can have it 
sent, postage paid, on remitting 25 cents to 

WALDRON J. CHEYNEY, 
Treasurer of the American Sunday-School Union, 
1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


IBLE, SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND TRAOT 
DEPOSITORY, 103 FOURTH ST., LOUISVILLE, 
Where may be founda full supply of all the — 
tions of the American Bible Society, American Sunday- 
School Union,and American Tract Society. In addition 
to which, the subscriber k a large assortment of 
SCHOOL BOOKS AND STA’ IONERY, Also, a 
variety of Religious Reading adapted to all ages. 
Books for the various Evangelical denominations. 
mh26-tf WM. H. BULKLEY 
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THE YOUTH’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL GAZETTE, 
A Monthly Paper, 
Printed on extra , and ill d with 
elegant Wood ae a from original designs. 
Prices at the Depositories. 


10 Copies, per year, to ome addrews,- - - 
60 Copies, per year, to one address, - - + 
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Prices when sent by mail with the postage pre-pat 
16 , to address,- - ~~ 
Pe med ca senegal - - 

100 Copies, per year, toone address,- - - 

Payment invariably in advance. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNER, 
A Weekly Paper for oo, 
Wile) lll 


585 





The Banner may be had also MonTHty, Szm-Monrary, 
or THEER TIMES A Mona. at the option of the subscriber. 


Prices at the Depositories. 


Monthly. Semi- Three Weekly. 
Menthly. timesa 
65. $1.30, ‘$1.96. _$2,60 
10 ies, per . . $1,965. 5 
oo Gees ber yar, «$2.75. $5.60. $8.25. $11.00. 


$5.00. $10.00. $15,00. $20.00. 
Prices when sent by mail with the postage pre-paid, 


Monthly. Semi- Three Weekly. 

Monthly. timesa 

e250. 92.00 muoth. 

ety ies, year 5 00. $4.60. 
te ee te coe, $4.25. $8,50. $12.75. $17,00. 
100 Copies, year, SAM $14.0, $24,00, $32,00, 


























